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Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged 
beak is a badge of honor! 
It’s a symbol of service ...asure 
sign that you, like most of us these 
days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone— working your 
hardest just to keep your family liv- 
ing the way you want them to live. 
But what of the future? Your nose 
can’t take it forever. Someday you'll 
want to retire, to follow the hobbies 
and take the trips and do the things 
that you've always dreamed of doing. 


That’s going to take just one thing 
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—MONEY! And will you have it 


when you want it? 


a 


You will if you’re buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically—on the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 

With either plan, you’re heading 
for real financial security. Month 
after month, regularly as clockwork, 
your money is saved for you. 

It’s just about the easiest, surest, 
fastest way of building financial se- 
curity that anyone ever dreamed up. 


And with U. S. Savings Bonds, you 
make money while you save it. Every 
$75 Bond you buy today will be 
worth $100 in just 10 years! 

Of course, you can always buy 
Bonds at any bank or post office. 

But the best way, the sure and 
steady way, is to buy ’em automat- 
ically! 
Start doing it now! Keep on doing it! 
And in no time flat, you’ll find that 
you're well on your way to a perma- 
nent separation of nose and grind- 


stone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING I$ SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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()... OF THE outstanding projects of last year was also the 
means of bringing our two nations just a little closer together 
by having the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Canadian 
Army horsemen appear 
at the Kiwanis - spon- 
sored Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Horse Show in 
Harrisburg. The color- 
ful Mounties were the 
hit of the show. The 
article on page 36 is by 
A. H. Stackpole, and the 
cover photograph of the 
Mounties is by the Har- 
risburg Patriot and Eve- 
ning News. 





2 CARTOON story, “Cops or Corpses,” on 
page 45, is one of the most effective 
arguments for world government we have 
ever seen—and the work of a Kiwanian, 
Channing L. Bete. He has been a Kiwan- 
ian since 1933 and was president of his 
club (Greenfield, Massachusetts), a couple 
of years back. He is not a lawyer, an 
economist, a journalist, a politician, nor 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa—not even a 
veteran of World War I or Il—just a 
public relations man with some clients 
: [ae = around New England and in New York, 
Channing L. Bete Washington and London. But he has 
been an enthusiast for world federation 
as the only cure for world war ever since he read a New York 
Times review of Clarence Streit’s book, Union Now, in 1939. Chan- 
ning used to go around making speeches on the subject until one 
day last spring when he was at home getting over a cold he sketched 
“Cops or Corpses.” He wondered if there wasn’t some way to tell 
the gist of the need for world law in a few words. Some of his 
friends saw the sketches and encouraged him to see a publisher. He 
would love to see a publisher, but knowing it is easier—and 
quicker—to start another World War than to get a publisher’s 
backing, he rushed the crude manuscript to a printer and had 
1000 copies run off. He sent one of them to The Kiwanis Magazine 
and by return mail received our request for permission to reprint. 
In his letter he said, “I have talked on world government before 
several service clubs, but I think that the visual presentation is by 
far the most effective.” So do we. 





Reet Christian A. Herter, author of “The Faith to Sur- 
vive,” page 19, is an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. He has been prominent in international 
affairs ever since 1916 when he became attaché to the American 
Embassy in Berlin. In the summer of 1945 he was asked by the State 
Department to visit Europe to make a survey for UNRRA, and 
again last fall was responsible for a survey upon which much of 
the details of the Marshall Plan were worked out, having been elected 
by Congress to head the committee which made the on-the-spot 
survey of European relief needs.—F.B.S. 
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WAYNE AIM 


Concerts 


| a another successful tour 
this year, Wayne King and his Concert 
Orchestra commend the many service 
clubs sponsoring hetter music in their 
communities. 

Giving everyone an opportunity to 
enjoy fine music and at the same time 
turning over the club’s share of the in 
come to the underprivileged to give 
them greater opportunity for better liv- 
ing, deserves the highest commendation. 

Our past associations with Kiwanis 
clubs have been so pleasant and so suc- 
cessful that we look forward to many 
more in the year just beginning. 

Several desirable dates are still 
available during the spring tour and 
bookings are being made for fall. Write 
for details and our attractive financial 


arrangement, 


\ AIMG ENTERPRISES 


i 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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you don’t 
___-Meed a 
compass 

to find 

your way home 





Net today you don't. Streets and highways are 
too well marked. You get your story to 
businessmen the same way. The Kiwanis 
Magazine leads directly to businessmen 

on America's Main Streets with no 
detours—no waste circulation. Write us 

for brochure and rates. 
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LETTERS 


No One? 

.. . The October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine contains a statement that is 
not only untrue, but is grossly unfair to 
a great profession. I refer to an other- 
wise very excellent article by Dr. Roy 
L. Smith, “Beliefs and Survival,” and:to 
a paragraph reading, “Perhaps the doc- 
tors are failing, but certainly no one else 
is doing anything very constructive 
about public and private health.” It is 
a matter of cold fact that the great ad- 
vances in stamping out the pestilences 
which once scourged the earth have 
been effected by the sanitary engineers, 
working along with laboratory re- 
searchers and followed up by the doc- 
tors. The filtration and chlorination of 
drinking water have reduced the death 











rate from colon diseases to a negligible 
figure. Mosquito control holds down 
malaria and yellow fever. Sanitation has 
almost eradictated small pox, which was 
in my own memory the most dreaded of 
all diseases. Public water works, sewers 
and treatment plants, clean streets with 


| elimination of germ-carrying dust, 








swamp drainage, etc., have been chief 
factors in lifting our life expectancy. 
And don’t forget the bacteriologists 

and chemists. Pasteur was not an M.D. 
These men have developed the drugs 
which doctors have used, not the doc- 
tors. 

Frank W. Chappell, Kiwanian 

Dallas, Texas 

National Society of Professional 

Engineers 


Militarism or Pacifism 
.. . The first editorial, by Roe Fulker- 
son, in the October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine makes a categorical statement, 
“We must keep the spike-collared dogs 
of war under leash, yet ready to be 
loosed at a moment’s notice, or there is 
no safety for us,” that is in direct oppo- 
sition to the belief of many Kiwanians 
and others. It is not realistic in the face 
of history, nor consistent with the Amer- 
ican heritage, and is diametrically op- 
posed to the conception of America as 
a Christian nation. In its implication, 
it places greater faith in the Eightieth 
Congress than it does in the quite ex- 
plicit teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Corl A. Leach, Kiwanian 

Columbia, Missouri 


Not in Georgia 
... Referring to your recent editorial, 
“Forward-Looking Georgia,” you should 
be told that you do not have to pay poll 
tax in Georgia. 
Jack Rabey, Kiwanian 
Savannah, Georgia 


Jury Tampering 

. .. I have just read an article in the 
November issue under the heading of 
“Suppose You Were Arrested” by S. S. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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KIWANIS 


BJECTIVES 


FOR 1949 


1. Reinforce the foundations of our social structure-the home, 
the church, and the school. 


2. Develop character and self-reliance in our youth by providing 
proper guidance, sound leadership,and abundant opportunity. 


3. Perform all responsibilities of citizenship, and promote the fullest 
participation in local and national affairs in order that the fundamentals 
of free government and individual enterprise may be preserved. 


4.. Combat Communism and all other ideologies which tend to destroy 
the spiritual, economic,and political freedom of the individual. 


5. Foster the conservation, replenishment,and development of 
our natural resources. 


6. Strengthen the existing bonds of friendship between Canada 
and the United States, and support all programs essential to their 
defense and mutual welfare. 


7. Work for peace and international understanding, and further 
the efforts of the United Nations. 
«THEME, 
Aggressive Citizenship -Our Individual Responsibility 








ee 





et 


Intl. President J. Belmont Mosser opening the fall meeting of the International Council. 
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NEITHER SLAVE NOR MASTER 


A’ ONE OF the great service organ- 
izations of the entire world, and 
in addition to the benefits it renders 
to a community, Kiwanis Inter- 
national also has a definite obligation 
to the city, state and nation in which 
it exists. And unless we acknowledge 
that obligation to the population 
without as well as within our mem- 
bership, we could easily lose the 
force and direction we now so right- 
fully claim. 

Each member of Kiwanis Inter- 
national knows that our democratic 
forms of government, both in Can- 
ada and the United States, guaran- 
teeing free speech, free press, free 
religion, and free enterprise, are the 
best on the face of this entire globe. 
Yet we could scarcely say they are 
perfect, or have nearly approached 
the state of perfection. It does 
appear, therefore, that each one of 
us as Kiwanians must accept his 
share of those imperfections, and 
strive for improvement from day to 
day. ) Otherwise, we are hardly 
worthy to review a thirty-three year 
record of achievements and proclaim 
to listening ears that motto “We 
Build.” 

For a quarter century our objects 
have stood as a solid rock upon 
which we have strongly built. 
Despite the technical and scientific 
progress of those twenty-five years, 
no Board of Trustees has considered 
it essential or necessary to alter or 
revise the wise counsel of our 
founders. The objectives, however, 
are changed annually, and from 
these are projected our action pro- 
grams. The club is the very life 
blood of Kiwanis International, yet 





without the action programs and 
more particularly action by the club 
membership, a club can easily fall 
into decay and exist in name only. 

Our motto for 1949 is “Aggressive 
Citizenship—Our Individual Respon- 
sibility.” Could any theme be more 
definite or any challenge more 
direct? 

Seven objectives have been adopted 
for the ensuing year, the first two of 
which are devoted largely to youth— 
the very bedrock upon which this 
nation was built, and to which we 
look for future leadership. Shall we 
allow our young people to become 
indoctrinated with the ABC’s of for- 
eign ideologies because of our neg- 
lect of church, home, and school, and 
must we ask them to follow a path 
where we're not willing to lead? We 
have for years used the description, 
“Juvenile delinquency,’ whereas 
today it has been suggested that 
it might well be called “adult 
delinquency.” 

If we consider the responsibilities 
of citizenship to the extent of pro- 
moting full participation in local and 
national affairs, let us analyze the 
last election in the United States 
and the interest taken by the public 
in general. Out of a possible 93,000,- 
000 citizens who are of voting age, 
just 47,453,523 exercised their right 
of franchise, which means that fifty- 
two per cent of our voting popula- 
tion elected the most important offi- 
cer in these United States and prob- 
ably the most powerful figure in all 
the world. Approximately 25,000,000 


By J. BELMONT MOSSER 


President, Kiwanis International 





voters stay away from the polling 
places because of indifference or 
inconvenience. In Australia, where 
a fine is imposed if they do not vote, 
ninety-five per cent of the voters 
cast their ballot in the last election. 
There is ample work for all Kiwanis 
clubs in developing a better citizen- 
ship both in Canada and the United 
States. 

Our individual responsibility is to 
see that we have a “better informed 
public opinion.” Until we reach the 
man in the shop and the mill, on the 
farm and in the street, and bring to 
his attention a clearer understand- 
ing of the issues of the day, we can 
scarcely hope to find the solution. 

We have allowed Communism and 
the other ideologies of foreign ex- 
traction to drift dangerously along 
the lines of least resistance. Kiwanis 
International, composed of business 
and professional men throughout 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
United States, represents a force 
of unknown potential value and 
under the theme of “Aggressive 
Citizenship—Our Individual Respon- 
sibility,” I sincerely trust our indi- 
vidual responsibility will be accepted 
and our influence for good be exerted 
to the full. 

The Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights came 
to this generation through blood, 
sweat and tears. Must our forefathers 
silently police and guard those prin- 
ciples, while we listen to idealistic 
court jesters who would substitute 
their twentieth century visionary 
speculation for a democratic form 
of government that today is the 
envy of the world? Should the one 









remaining bright spot of this earth 


power must prevail—not only that 
we might survive but that we might 





share or sacrifice its independence 


for a 


mental! 
their shadows within the reflected 
lights of our own achievements? 

Among the papers recently given 
to the public the following was found 
in Abraham Lincoln’s own hand- 
writing: 
would not be 
ses my idea of a democracy. 


Whatever differs from this, to the 
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expres 


extent 


democracy. 


One 
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system of laws and govern- 


controls such as now cast 


“As I would not be slave, riod of chaos and confusion, 
master. This 


of the difference, is no 


idealistic but two 
Strength and 
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exist today 


ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 


1915 ¢ 1949 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH MILESTONE 


rywe montH of January marks the passing of another year in 
| the history of Kiwanis, and we now record the thirty-fourth 
milestone in service to youth, community and the nation. Also at 
this time may we emphasize the fact that the Objects of Kiwanis 
International, six in number, have remained unchanged for a quar- 
ter of a century. When we consider the chaos and confusion in the 
world today, the fighting of a second world war, the attempt to 
establish peace, and the many technical and scientific changes, this 
is a record of which any organization can be justly proud. 

Conditions of the present time, however, present a challenge, 
which the 190,000 members of Kiwanis in 2900 clubs must and will 
accept. This challenge is in service to youth, to our nation and 
the world, for the influence of Kiwanis International must continue 
to make itself felt in every field of human endeavor. Today a 
troubled world cries for leadership, and if it isn’t supplied from 
the ranks of business and professional men, such as comprise the 
rolls of Kiwanis International, where else shall we seek and to 
whom shall we apply? Kiwanis can and must be a reservoir of 
strength 

While service to youth and the community is the prime factor 
for the existence of Kiwanis International, it should now be stressed 
that the sights must be set higher and the horizons more brightly 
illuminated. No longer can we neglect church, home and school, 
conservation of natural resources, juvenile delinquency, the United 
Nations and national preparedness, an individual interest in gov- 
ernment and the establishment of world peace. A neglect of any 
one of these could well mean the loss of all. To allow the various 
“isms” and ideologies to run rampant through our two countries is 
not only serious but dangerous, and a concerted effort must be 
made to prove that life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
the very foundation of our democratic forms of government in 
Canada and the United States. 

The committee chose well in the theme for 1949, “Aggressive 
Citizenship—Our Individual Responsibility.” The objectives for this 
year, based upon resolutions passed at the Los Angeles convention, 
are outlined in detail in the committee Action Programs. May I 
strongly urge that these be studied, not only by the committee 
members, but by each and every Kiwanian, and finally in the exe- 
cution may we prove ourselves a living example of Kiwanis service. 


J. Betmont Mosser 
International President 





continue to lead in the crusade of 
justice, equality, and personal inde- 
pendence. Those of you who have 
? seen the Freedom Train remember 
those four well chosen words, “Free- 
dom is Everybody’s Job.” What a 
significant reminder during this pe- 


to multitudes of people their future 
seems dark and uncertain. If “Free- 
dom Is Everybody’s Job” it seems 
almost incredible that we must 
reminded of our duties and responsi- 
bilities: that the ballot is sacred, that 
youth must have proper leadership, 





and that the government is the serv- 
ant of the people. 

What a sorry spectacle the Amer- 
ican public has made of the United 
Nations and its effort to establish 
and promote world peace. How 
readily we condemned the United 
Nations Charter while it was still 
in swaddling clothes without allow- 
ing it to gain full majority! Without 
the support of public opinion, the 
United Nations never can be a suc- 
cess and we of Kiwanis International 
must be alert to lend encouragement 
both through club and _ individual 
action. At the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, the delegate body not only 
endorsed the United Nations, but 
also supported a program of national 
preparedness and until such time as 
the United Nations has the confi- 
dence of the major powers of the 
world, the military preparedness 
provides the protection we so defi- 
nitely need. 

A gigantic program of adult edu- 
tation, possibly the greatest ever 
sponsored by a free people in time of 
peace, is the prerequisite of a civil 
defense. It must be so organized and 
presented that everyone, from the 
best educated to the least, can under- 
stand. It is my firm belief the people 
of both Canada and the United States 
must be told, calmly and in detail, 
just what possible and _ probable 
problems they face. This can be done 
in a democracy. Under a dictator- 
ship, it cannot. 

Kiwanis International believes that 
a properly and well informed public 
opinion will correct many of the 
present ills and misunderstandings 
and to that end I strongly urge that 
public meetings, forums, discussion 
groups and broadcasts be arranged. 
Keep your club and public meetings 
politic at all times but definitely 
avoid partisan politics. Any other 
program could easily bring disaster 
to your club, your district, even 
Kiwanis International. 

There is no intent on my part to 
paint a picture of gloom and despair. 
Quite the contrary, I have stressed 
that Canada and the United States 
today represent the leaders of the 
world, that the sun still shines and 
that the horizons reflect their bright- 
ness. Our forefathers wrote the 
Constitutions that today provide the 
four freedoms. If they could so 
keenly lay a foundation and forecast 
the future, is it asking too much 
that we have the same keen fore- 
sight and perception as to what the 
ensuing days and years might hold 
for our children and their children? 

THE END 
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The new Kiwanis program for 


1949 is planned and launched 


at a four-day session where the 


they are to give their districts. 


NveRY KIWANIAN, every Kiwanis 

_4 club and every activity of Ki- 
wanis will be affected to some favor- 
able degree throughout this coming 
year by the events that took place at 
the International Council meeting in 
Chicago, November 8 to 11. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, past 
International presidents and district 
governors-elect, who comprise the 
Council, together with the Interna- 
tional committee chairmen for 1949 
and the district secretaries, as invited 
guests, prepared for the organiza- 
tion conferences subsequently held 
throughout all the districts. 

Ever since 1924, when the Council 
in its present form was created, the 
yearly program of Kiwanis has been 
planned and launched at a _ fall 
meeting where the new governors 
are given the International aspect 
and prepared for the leadership they 
are to impart to their district in the 
year to come. The governors then 
hold district organization conferences 
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governors-elect are prepared for the leadership 


By FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 


for their lieutenant governors who 
in turn go back to their divisions and 
conduct a planning program for the 
club presidents and secretaries. 

It is characteristic of Kiwanis to 
carry out planning and training pro- 
cedures such as this thorough lead- 
ership training program from the In- 
ternational to the local club level. In 
a preliminary to the instruction pro- 
gram at this year’s Council, Interna- 
tional Trustee Tom  Husselton 
showed how the torch of leadership 
and service, lighted by the inspira- 
tion and experience of past presi- 
dents and board members, is thus 
carried down through the three 
levels to burn as brightly in every 
one of the more than twenty-eight 
hundred Kiwanis communities. 

How to keep adding fuel to this 
torch was the underlying purpose of 
a hypothetical organization confer- 
ence conducted at the Council by a 
group of International officers with 
Tom Husselton in the assumed role 


“Fellowship 
The International officers 
and district secretary took the parts 
of other principals in a model district 


of governor-elect of 
District.” 


conference. 

The practical side of the Council 
also included discussion conferences 
committee chair- 
secretaries, governors 
and combined groups. Panel confer- 
ences were part of the program, too, 
and included such subjects as youth 
services, citizenship services and Ki- 
wanis administration. And in order 
to make the program specific in spite 
of varying problems within districts, 
for one entire afternoon the person- 
nel of the Council divided itself into 
three groups—one for those in dis- 
tricts with 70 clubs or less, another 
for districts with between 71 and 
125 clubs and the third for those dis- 
tricts with more than 125 clubs. 

On the inspirational as well as in- 
structive side, were talks by Interna- 
tional officers. International Presi- 


for International 


men, district 








In the true spirit of Kiwanis, one of the interesting 
preludes to the regular business of the Council is a get-acquainted 
hour held amid coffee and rolls early on the first morning. 


dent J. Belmont Mosser, who pre- 
sided over the sessions and was 
responsible for carrying out the 
Council program, inspired the gov- 
ernors-elect by his opening address, 
which urged greater participation by 
Kiwanis in public affairs. His talk 
appears in resumé on page 5. Im- 
mediate Past President Charles W. 
Armstrong, who was Chairman of the 
Board Committee on Council Pro- 
gram, addressed the group at the 
first formal session and explained the 
importance of the Council in the 














work for the coming year. Interna- 
tional Treasurer J. Hugh Jackson, 
Chairman of the Board Committee 
on Objectives, also spoke at that ses- 
sion and explained the 1949 Objec- 
tives. A résumé of his talk is on 
page 10. 

At an International Hour, held aft- 
er a formal dinner on the first eve- 
ning of the Council, the two Inter- 
national Vice-Presidents, John E. 
Gorsuch and Don H. Murdoch, gave 
principal addresses on the signifi- 
cance of the good will that exists 
between our two great democratic 
nations. Both talks are reproduced 
in briefed form on pages 14 and 15. 

Roe Fulkerson, who is an ex- 
officio member of the International 


Council, made an inspirational talk at 
the final dinner meeting. By means 
of anecdotes and Fulkersonian phil- 
osophy he compared modern family 
life with the good old days and 
showed that the close-knit existence 
of years gone by has loosened into an 
everybody - for - himself attitude in 
family relationships that does not 
make for good citizenship or moral 
character 

As something of a climax to the 
four day meeting, the district gov- 
ernors-elect responded to a roll call 
in which they pledged the goals for 
their districts in the coming year. 
Totals for the twenty-nine districts 
of Kiwanis International are: new 
Kiwanis clubs, 174; new Key clubs, 
228; new members, 10,714; conven- 
tion registration, 11,653. In every 
case, this year’s goal is higher than 
in any previous year. 

Just as the goals become higher 
each year, the Council meeting itself 
attains greater stature annually. This 
may seem paradoxical in the light of 
twenty-five continuing years of 
meeting, but as the years have sped 
by, the number of past presidents 
has increased and the experience of 
Kiwanis itself continues to mature. 

Those pioneer Kiwanians who had 
joined the organization solely from 
the standpoint of service to the com- 
munity and who saw it expand to 
a position of leadership in the com- 
munity and then to an International 
organization of great influence in 
public affairs scarcely realized when 
the International Council was estab- 
lished a quarter of a century ago how 
vitally effective it would become. 

It was at the 1924 convention in 
Cleveland that the International 


To the left, Harry E. Karr, Past Intl. President, 1921-22, and 
Charles S. Donley, Past Intl. President, 1941-42, call on their past experience 
to make a point to be presented to the neophyte governors. Below is a 


typical Council scene—a “sample” organization conference. 
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Council was legally established. It 
had come into being the year before, 
however, in an informal way. A dis- 
trict governors’ conference during 
i the Portland convention in 1920 was 
the real beginning of the Council. 
During that convention the gover- 
nors formed an organization of them- 
selves for the purpose of meeting 
together, discussing mutual prob- 
lems and planning concerted action 
where combined efforts would be 
beneficial. The first conference was 
so successful that it was continued 
& and it met in 1923 with the Interna- 
tional officers in order to obtain their 
assistance. This combination of in- 
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ternational officers who were look- , 





Pres. Belmont slipped away between sessions 

to pin the Kiwanis insignia on Chicago’s mayor, Martin 
Kennelly, who was inducted into the South Central, Chicago 
club. Right: The International committee chairmen concerned 
look over the 1949 district and International goals. 
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ing at Kiwanis through the upper 
half of Kiwanis bifocal glasses on the 
International level and the gover- 
nors who were looking through the 
lower section at the club level, made 
up such a well balanced and smooth 
working team that a section of the 
new Kiwanis Constitution then being 
prepared for submission to the 1924 
convention was written to establish 
and perpetuate the International 
Council. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Council shall meet twice a year—at 
the annual convention, with the 
International officers, past Inter- 
national presidents and governors 
as members, and in the fall with 














Upper left: Frank Staiger, Music 
chairman, leads the group singing. 
Above: Four International officers 
commend Tommy Starnes for his talk on 
Key clubs. Left: Imm. Past Pres. 
Charlie Armstrong introduces the 

panel on Youth Services. 


























the International officers and past 
International presidents and _ the 
governors-elect. 

By meeting in the fall, the district 
governors-elect can conduct their 
conferences in time to allow the lieu- 
tenant governors-elect in turn to 
hold division meetings with the new 
club presidents and secretaries be- 
fore January 1. 

By passing the training and inspi- 
ration all the way to the club level 
before the beginning of the club and 
district officers’ calendar year, all 
newly elected officers are fully pre- 
pared to assume their duties and re- 
sponsibilities from the very first day 
they assume office. THE END 
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CITIZENSHIP 
OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Develop charac 
Reinforce ter and self-reliance 
the foundations of 
our social struc- 
ture — the home 
the church and 


at; school. 


in our youth by 
providing proper 
guidance sound 
leadership, and 
abundant oppor 





tunity 


Early in the Council 


sessions, the 


¥ 


Combet 
Communism and 
all other ideologies 

which fend to de 
‘ stroy the spiritual 
economic, and po 
{tical freedom of 


the individual 


seven objectives 


for the coming year were unveiled and explained by 


Intl. Treas. J. Hugh Jackson. The theme and objectives 


remained on view for the remainder of the meetings. 


0 Keep Kiwanis Virile 


By J. HUGH JACKSON 


Treasurer, Kiwanis International 


IWANIS HAS six Objects, formu- 
K lated nearly a quarter century 
ago by some great Kiwanians, and 
formally adopted at the 1924 Inter- 
national convention in Denver as 
the ideas on which the purposes of 
Kiwanis are fixed, and toward which 
our actions and efforts are directed. 

But to keep these Objects virile, 
and attuned to the opportunities and 
needs of the day, each year the 
International Board, through its 
Committee on Objectives, selects a 


theme and formulates a set of objec- 
tives for the ensuing year. The theme 
adopted is “Aggressive Citizenship— 
Our Individual Responsibility.” The 
fourth object of Kiwanis is: “To 
develop by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship.” One may be 
ever so intelligent about the prob- 
lems facing his nation and the world, 
and yet sit on the sidelines and do 
absolutely nothing. And to a degree 
we may even have a serviceable 
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citizenship and yet as individuals be 
entirely passive. But the time has 
come when all Kiwanians must take 
the initiative—when we must lead 
the attack on some of the sinister 
forces that are threatening not only 
our way of life, but the very founda- 
tions of our two great nations. 
Attorney General Tom _ Clark, 
speaking on October 20 at Middle- 
town, New York, stated that there 
are 74,000. “card-carrying Commu- 
nists” in the United States — that 
30,000 of these are “walking the 
streets in New York state” and 
some 8,500 more are to be found in 
California. Smaller numbers exist in 
each of the other forty-six states of 
the American nation. And while I 
do not have the figures for Canada, 
I was given to understand while 
attending the Western Canada Dis- 
trict Convention in September that 
the Communist menace was very 
real in that great nation as well. 
It isn’t enough merely to have 
knowledge of these facts —that is 
intelligence — but if this menace, 
and others like it, are to be put 
under control, or rooted completely 
out of our civilization, then we 
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Kiwanians, and other citizens like 
us, must take the initiative and lead 
the attack to do it. 

Moreover, it is not sufficient that 
someone else senses the danger and 
does something about it—it is our 
individual responsibility. And so you 
have our theme for 1949—“Aggres- 
sive Citizenship—Our Individual 
Responsibility.” 

The seven objectives adopted for 
1949 represent the combined think- 
ing of the Board Committee on 
Objectives and the General Office 
Staff, and they have had the unani- 
mous approval of the entire Inter- 
national Board. They are as follows: 








OssectivE No. 1—Reinforce the 
foundations of our social structure— 
the home, the church, and the 
school. 

A sound foundation is essential to 
permanency or durability. Even the 
sacred writ tells what happens to 
a house built upon the sands, with- 
out a proper foundation. And if the 
basic foundations of our whole soci- 
ety—the home, the church, and the 
school—deteriorate or decay, what 
possibility is there that our social 
structure will survive! 

Ours is a civilization in which 
materialism has largely displaced 
romance, and in which the emotions 
have shriveled in the glare of harsh 
reality and in which the movie, the 
night club, and the roadside bar have 
primarily taken the place of the 
wholesomeness of the old-fashioned 
home. 

With each year seeing one-third 
as many divorces as marriages in 
the United States, with children 
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roaming the streets at will to all 
hours of the night, with our schools 
lacking thousands of needed teachers, 
with large numbers of our popula- 
tion paying only lip service or dis- 
avowing entirely any allegiance to 
our religious institutions, the oppor- 
tunities and the need for Kiwanis 
clubs and individual Kiwanians to 
strengthen or reinforce these basic 
institutions of our civilization is 
unparalleled. 

Specifically, we should endeavor 
to bring about greater emphasis upon 
the home as the center of the social 
and family life in our two great 
nations; we should support and 
maintain our churches in their spir- 
itual aims—giving them not only our 
financial aid but also the help that 
comes from our being personally 
present at their services; and we 
should further impress upon our 
communities that our schools must 
be properly manned, efficiently ad- 
ministered, and that in the class- 
rooms special emphasis be given to 
those ideals and attitudes which are 
so essential to reinforcing the whole 
foundation of our national and social 
structure. 





Ossective No. 2— Develop char- 
acter and self-reliance in our youth 
by providing proper guidance, sound 
leadership, and abundant oppor- 
tunity. 

The youth of today are the states- 
men, businessmen, lawyers and 
doctors, educators, preachers and 
farmers of tomorrow—they are the 
citizens who will guide the destinies 
of our two great nations. And we 
want them to be men and women 


who are self-reliant, fearless in their 
fight for the right, and who are 
building a character of faithfulness, 
goodness and honesty. 

Through its one-third century of 
existence Kiwanis has always been 
interested in service to youth. Not 
only to the sick and underprivileged, 
but to the privileged as well—through 
summer camps, playgrounds and 
swimming pools, Scouts and other 
youth organizations, clothing, food 
and medical assistance—Kiwanis has 
given generously and _ unselfishly. 
And in 1949 we have again made this 
program a vital part of the objectives 
of the year. 

Likewise during the past dozen 
years or more we have given much 
thought and effort to assisting in the 
guidance of our youth in their selec- 
tion of a life work, and in their 
preparation for it. Cooperation with 
the schools has been a_ primary 
method of accomplishing this goal, 
and during 1949 our clubs are urged 
to increase such assistance to the 
youth of our nearly 3,000 commu- 
nities. What finer thing can a 
Kiwanian do than to help boys and 
girls make a proper vocational choice 
for living in this complex world? 

Ou own youth organizations—our 
Key clubs and Circle “K” clubs— 
offer every Kiwanis club an out- 
standing opportunity to give the 
sound leadership which our youth 
seek, 





3—Perform all 


OssectivE No. 
responsibilities of citizenship, and 
promote the fullest participation in 
local and national affairs in order 
that the fundamentals of free gov- 


11 








ernment and individual enterprise 
may be preserved. 

Last year Kiwanis sponsored over 
1,500 get-out-the-vote campaigns, 
and 1,600 public forums to bring 
about a more enlightened citizenship, 
conducted meetings which would 
make for better labor-management 
relationships, combatted black mar- 
kets, aided in the employment of 


physically handicapped persons, par- 
ticipated in raising funds for com- 
worthy 


munity chests and other 


ment of unnecessary boards and bu- 
reaus; of the maintenance of full 
employment in our nations; of slum 
clearance and _ general clean-up 
campaigns both in our local com- 
munities and in our larger govern- 
mental units; and of supporting all 
activities which will make Canada 
and the United States cleaner, safer, 
better places for boys and girls, men 
and women, to work and play, and 
to enjoy the blessings of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 





causes, and more than 38,500 Kiwanis 
members served on boards of local 
agencies—such as community chests, 
hospitals, safety councils, youth 
organizations, and the like. 

That is why Kiwanians, at their 
International Convention in Los 
Angeles last June, adopted resolu- 
tions on various basic public matters, 
these to serve as guides and direc- 
during the coming year to 
Kiwanis clubs throughout Canada 
and the United States. These resolu- 
dealt with such fundamental 
and important matters affecting both 
of our nations as the continued study 
and support of the United Nations 
program, the support of whatever 
national action might be essential to 
the complete defense of our two 
countries, a renewed emphasis on a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the constitutional principles 
and procedurgs in our nations, and, 
for the Unifed States, an endorse- 
ment of the petitions of Hawaii and 
Alaska for statehood. 

These are only a few of the 
requirements of performing the 
responsibilities of citizenship—there 
are also the questions of efficiency 
in our national, state, and local gov- 
ernments; of the reduction of taxes 
wherever possible, and the abolish- 


tives 


tions 
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OssectivE No. 4— Combat Com- 
munism and all other ideologies 
which tend to destroy the spiritual, 
economic, and political freedom of 
the individual. 

The most sinister and damning 
influence in the life of our two 
nations today relates to ideologies 
that would destroy our wholesome 
and democratic ways of life. The 
74,000 “card-carrying Communists” 
in the United States today, and the 
presumed thousands more to be 
found in our great neighbor country 
to the north are expected by the 
party to be able to “move at least 
1,000 persons in support of the party 
line.” If this can actually be accom- 
plished it means that more than half 
of the population of our two nations 
is being directly influenced by Com- 
munism alone, to say nothing of 
such other “isms” as may exist in 
our midst. 

Communism is everywhere in our 
society—in our government, in our 
schools, and especially in our organ- 
izations of labor. It is estimated, for 
example, that ninety per cent of the 
officers of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers Union, 
controlling a membership of some 
500,000 workers, are Communists or 
fellow-travelers. 


In the case of the National Mari- 
time Union, President Joseph Curran 
reported last year that out of a total 
of some 70,000 members, not more 
than 500 were Communists. Yet 
within the past few years this com- 
paratively small group of comrades 
held 107 of the Maritime Union’s 
150 national offices. 

Much criticism has also been made 
of our schools and churches, of our 
teachers and ministers, for their 
seeming espousal of Communism. 
Undoubtedly some of the criticism 
has been just. 

At present there are twice as many 
Kiwanis members as there are 
“card-carrying” Communists. If we 
were half as efficient in advancing 
the American Way of Life as the 
“commies” are in tearing it down 
and destroying it we would com- 
pletely offset this sinister and damn- 
ing influence in our two nations. 





OssecTIvE No. 5— Foster the con- 
servation, replenishment, and devel- 
opment of our natural resources. 

Our natural resources—our land, 
our rivers and lakes, and the min- 
erals, timber, animals, birds and 
fish thereof are the basis of our 
national wealth. In the early pioneer 
days there was little need for con- 
servation. The country was immense, 
the people few, and the natural 
resources apparently inexhaustible. 
Fish, game, and fur-bearing animals 
sustained the pioneer. The forests 
warmed him, and furnished the logs 
for housing him. Nature provided 
feed for his animals; the rivers and 
lakes and great plains furnished him 
a highway for travel. 

But in the three centuries of our 
occupation of this marvelous conti- 
nent we have carried on a terrific 
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waste in nearly every direction. The 
first onslaught was made against the 
fur-bearing animals, with the result 
that such resources exist only because 
of rigid supervision and conserva- 
tion. The next attack was against 
the forests, necessarily so in the 
beginning, but a ruthless destruction 
followed over the decades which 
only recent years have witnessed 
any broad scale attempt to correct. 
And in similar fashion we have 
exploited and wasted our land, our 
coal, our oil and natural gas, our 
fish and game, and many other of 
our riches. Even in countries as 
richly endowed by Nature as either 
of ours this could not go on forever. 

People are beginning to compre- 
hend that ghost towns, eroded land 
and wasted forests, dust storms and 
drought do not make for a progres- 
sive civilization or a happy man- 
kind. But conservation is still in only 
a developmental stage and relatively 
few of the inhabitants of our two 
nations know anything about the 
problem or methods of it. It is an 
opportunity, therefore, for every 
Kiwanis club to become a source of 
education on the subject, both for 
its own members and for its com- 
munities, and then to support na- 
tional and regional programs for 
conserving, replenishing, and devel- 
oping these resources which Nature 
has so lavishly bestowed upon us. 





OssectivE No. 6—Strengthen the 
existing bonds of friendship between 
Canada and the United States, and 
support all programs essential to 
their defense and mutual welfare. 

The spirit of this objective has 
characterized Kiwanis over all the 
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years that I have been a Kiwanian. 
The twelve million people of Canada 
are one with the people of the United 
States in their spiritual ideals, in 
their economic ideologies, and in 
their eagerness to serve in making 
the world better for all mankind. 

But this year’s objective goes 
beyond extolling the friendship of 
these great peoples—it also provides 
that we “support all programs essen- 
tial to their defense and mutual wel- 
fare.” In many instances this means 
Canadians for Canada; Americans 
for the United States. It may mean 
wholehearted support of rearmament 
programs, including universal mili- 
tary training; it may mean price and 
rent controls, control of certain basic 
materials, regulations covering labor- 
management disputes, or even mone- 
tary controls covering interest rates, 
bank reserves against deposits, 
loaning policies, and the like. What- 
ever programs are necessary for 
the proper defense and mutual wel- 
fare of each country should be care- 
fully studied by Kiwanis clubs, and 
the public kept familiar with matters 
of national interest and fundamental 
importance. 


into war. The organization has 
largely been perfected, much rough 
ground has been trod, and nations 
have already come to understand 
better each other’s point of view. 
Our people need much education 
regarding the United Nations, its 
program, and its accomplishments to 
date. Here is a job for Kiwanis—to 
learn more ourselves about this 
great work, and then to spread the 
knowledge of it throughout our two 
nations. In that way we may contrib- 
ute not only to the success of the 
United Nations, but also to the ad- 
vancement of world peace—remem- 
bering always that “organized coop- 
eration offers the only answer to 
humanity’s present suffering.” 

These are our objectives for 1949. 
They represent a great program— 
one worthy of Kiwanis. And in mak- 
ing them the working program for 
our clubs in 1949 may we rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals and objects 
of our great organization. 

Very much in keeping with this, 
President Belmont Mosser, in his 
first press conference after return- 
ing home from the Los Angeles con- 
vention, said: “The apathetic and 








OssectivE No. 7—Work for peace 
and international understanding, and 
further the efforts of the United 
Nations. 

The signing of the United Nations 
Charter was merely the beginning 
and not the end of a worldwide 
movement for the elimination of war. 
During the nearly three and one-half 
years that have since elapsed many 
almost insoluble problems have been 
before the General Assembly or the 
Security Council—questions which 
under other circumstances could 
easily have plunged the world again 


indifferent attitude of today that has 
resulted in mounting government 
debt, in broken homes and empty 
churches, is not the spirit that forded 
the rivers and scaled the rocky 
mountains. Our citizens must be 
educated to realize that the ballot is 
sacred, that youth must have proper 
leadership, and that government is 
the servant of the people.” 

That, then, becomes the battle- 
cry, the theme, the objectives of 
Kiwanis International for 1949—an 
aggressive citizenship, which is our 
individual responsibility. THE END 
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In a talk that reflected 
statesmanship and 
sharp understanding, 
the vice-president from 
Canada outlined the 
path Kiwanians of 

both countries should 
follow to achieve a 


hemispheric unity. 





COMMON WILL 


By DON H. MURDOCH 


Vic e-Preside nt, 


ago I was 
International 


years 
the 
Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims. The chair- 
man said something about his war 
services, which dated prior to 1917 
and I could not reconcile the dates 
he mentioned with mine. Upon com- 
paring notes, I discovered that he 
was a veteran of the German army 
and he and I had faced one another 
in battle. 

Forgive me for this personal refer- 
ence, but I do want to make a point. 
Here we were, serving together on a 
committee in Kiwanis International. 
When I asked him what prompted 
him to participate, he said, “Simply 
this: I don’t want it to happen 
here.” 

Thirty years ago tonight I sat in 
an old chateau in France. We had 
seen the white flags on the car of 
surrender. We knew what your 
friendship meant to us. We were 
going home, home and loved ones. 
And as Roe Fulkerson says in his 
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International 


“Laughter,” it the 
tight-lipped laughter over the dead 
bodies of pals who had fought for 
human liberty. 

Then, again, we marched with you 
in a second world war. It did happen. 
And this second war found us, as 
your late President said, “Compet- 
ing only in the effort to share more 
freely the task.” 

In this world of turmoil, is it not 
a wonderful thing that we can 
appraise and appreciate the under- 
standing between our two nations! 
The borderline is but a mark, no 
bristling guns, no border incidents, 
nothing spectacular about our rela- 
tionship. As many say, we take it 
too much for granted. 

The perpetuation of this great her- 
itage of ours depends on human 
relations—tolerance, understanding. 
To love folks, you must know them. 
But what are we doing to train the 
future leaders of our countries? 

One of your educationalists told 
us in Winnipeg that you have about 


address on was 


three per cent informative material 





on Canada in your American text- 
books, while we Canadians had about 
eleven per cent on the United States. 
We are taught how we licked you 
in 1812-13-14, how we turned back 
the Irishmen. You are taught about 
the Boston Tea Party, how you 
licked the British. Do these things 
tend to harmonize human relations 
among our young people? 

Recently, one of your teachers in 
Canada wondered if it were possible 
to obtain a book with a constructive 
attitude on the two countries, 
toward the other. I regret to tell you 
that we could not advise him where 
he might find such a book. The 
teacher said, “Well, I will have to 
admit you cannot get one in 
country either.” 

I think it is time that we 
the platitudinous talk of our rela- 
tionship and constructively plan to 
strengthen the bond. 

How much 
have in our ability to negotiate with 


one 


our 


stop 


confidence could you 
you if you felt as two professional 
men I met on the train going to 
Helena last fall, who asked, “What 
fee do you pay England?” They did 
not know just how independent we 
are, that we are autonomous 
munities within the British Empire, 
status, in no way sub- 
one to another in any 
our domestic or external 


com- 


equal in 
ordinate 
aspect of 
affairs. 

There is a bond, supple and elas- 
tic, stronger than the tensest steel. 
The United Nations needs just such 
a pattern if we are to have a stable 
world order and _ world peace. 
Kiwanis is making an excellent con- 
tribution, but I suggest there is an 
urgent need for more informative 
contact. 

We are a bit concerned about the 
lack of information given to you on 
our Austerity Program. We are do- 
ing without many things we would 
like to get from you, but we cannot 
buy them without the necessary dol- 
lars. Canada spends two dollars in 
the United States for every one spent 
in Canada. We are doing without cars 


and electrical appliances. We did 
without fresh vegetables all last 
winter. Not that we do not want 


them. But the more dollars we re- 
ceive from you, the more we can 
buy and the sooner we will be free of 
our Austerity Program. 

These are thing I know you folks 
want to know. 

Our Canadian way of life is per- 
haps the freest in human history; 
our scale of living second only to 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Of all the factors common to both our countries—geographic, economic and idealistic—the 





work of Kiwanis binds the people of the United States and Canada closer than anything else. 


* 


* * * * * 


* 


OUR MUTUAL TRUST 


O MATTER HOW contented we are 
N with where we live, every once 
in a while we have to move. You 
know how it goes—another child, a 
larger house and a much bigger 
mortgage. Then we begin to think 
a little bit about our neighbors and 
our neighborhood. 

We can’t help but wonder whether 
we are going to run into another per- 
son like the Widow Jones. She lived 
in a great big house—by herself— 
surrounded by a high wire fence so 
no one could get in unless she un- 
locked the gate. She didn’t need that 
big sign, KEEP out, for everybody 
knew they were on verboten ground. 
She really had the biggest and finest 
house in the neighborhood to rattle 
around in all by herself. But she was 
not content with a high fence— 
although it kept people out, it did 
not keep them from looking in—so 
she covered the fence over with 
vines. 

But this did not satisfy her—it 
was not enough to keep people out 
nor keep them from looking in—she 
had to keep things out—footballs 
that were kicked over, baseballs 
that were batted through, marbles 
that rolled under her spiked fence. 
Her plan was simple—if the kids did 
not come to get these balls she kept 
them. If they did come, she called 
the law and branded them as dan- 
gerous young trespassers. 

Do you know what happened? Her 
grass, her flowers and even, after a 
while, her trees, died, for she kept 
the sunlight out. Then she died. I 
felt sorry, for the only folks who 
were there were those who were 
paid to be there, the undertaker, 
his assistants who were the only 
persons available as pallbearers, the 
minister employed by the mortuary, 
two cousins who hoped to inherit 
her money and, of course, her 
lawyer. 

And so it is with nations. No 
matter how vast the nation, how 
great its natural resources, how 
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By JOHN E. GORSUCH 


Vice-President, Kiwanis International 


powerful its armies, it will die as 
Mrs. Jones, unsung and unwanted 
if it tries to isolate itself. Yes, its 
people may survive, but how they 
will suffer! 

China, with its great wall. Greece 
and Rome with their great culture 
but their disregard for the bar- 
barians. Spain, with its colonial em- 
pire lost by its lust for gold and its 
looting of the native colonial popu- 
lations. Now Russia, with its iron 
curtain. 

No, no nation has been, nor will 
be, able to live alone. It cannot iso- 


know, if there is a third, we will be 
in the midst of it. 

Then I wonder if you ever met the 
Brandons. I think you would have 
liked them. We did. They lived 
across the street from us. And how 
Jerry, my twin brother, and I used 
to wish our Dad was just like Mr. 
Brandon. Why? Well, Mr. Brandon 
was about the biggest man I ever 
saw. He was nearly 61% feet tall and 
weighed 275 lbs. and it was nothing 
to see him carry a big bath tub out 
to his wagon on his back. Sure, he 
was the neighborhood plumber. 





On the preceding page and immediately above are the two International vice- 
presidents as they appeared on the International Hour. 


late itself. If you want further proof 
that nations can’t be Mrs. Jones and 
survive, all you need to remember 
is that out of the two billion peo- 
ple in this world, only fifty mil- 
lion or two and one-half per cent 
of them were not involved in World 
Wars I and II. Let us remember that 
our two nations, probably the most 
isolated and self-sufficient of all, 
were involved in both wars and we 





He had been the strong man in 
the circus. He and his two brothers, 
who were as gigantic as he was, had 
an act in which Mr. Brandon had 
always been the one on the bottom 
who held his brothers on his shoul- 
ders. Some man! 

Then one day I remember Frank, 
Mr. Brandon’s boy, standing gazing 
with rapt awe at my Dad’s office, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The men who comprise 
the committees that have 
developed this year’s 
action programs 

are listed in the 


left hand columns below 


PLANNED FOR 


Opposite each committee, 
in the columns on the 
right. are the suggested 
lines of action for 
carrying out “Aggressive 


Citizenship” fer 1949, 


STANDING 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 


Acriculture and Conservation 
“Conserve—Replenish—Develop" 


Verne C. Freeman, Lafayette, Indiana, Chairman 
Rosert A. Brarr, Corbin, Kentucky 

Huerrt L. Cottins, Topeka, Kansas 

Jack E. Paterson, Mobile, Alabama 


Fart B. Smitn, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Counselor 
Trustee A. E. Buck, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 


Public and Business Affairs for Canada 
“It's Great To Be a Canadian" 


Cuartes H. Hurse, Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman 
Cuartes E. Corte, London, Ontario 

James G. Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan 

R. W. Mantey, Wetaskiwin, Alberta 

Tom Y. O'Nent, Granby, Quebec 

Cart S. Patmer, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Counselor 


Vice-President Don H. Murdoch, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 
CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 


Public and Business Affairs for United States 
“It's Fun to Live in America” 


Ernest J. Loessecke, Los Angeles, California, 
Chairman 
Pratt W. Futter, Ogden, Utah 
James F. Rocur, New York, New York 
Dorrance D. Ropericx, El Paso, Texas 
Rosert F. Weser, Detroit, Michigan 
Counselor 
Vice-President John E. Gorsuch, Denver, Colo- 
rado 
CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
“Practical Religion— 
Basis for a Durable Civilization" 
Rev. Horace Batcuetor, Mattoon, Illinois, Chair- 
man 


Ames Hattrwancer, Columbia, South Carolina 
Farner J. J. Keane, Estherville, Iowa 

Jor L. Porter, Lawton, Oklahoma 

Simon H. Reynoups, Rochester, New York 
Counselor: 

Trustee Charles L. Harris, Ensley, Alabama 
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1949 OBJECTIVES 


COMMITTEES 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 

1. Work to emphasize the importance of agriculture 
2. Work to conserve our land and 
3. Work for conservation and proper 
utilization of our forests, wildlife, mineral and water 
resources. 4. Work to encourage youth to derive a 
better living from the 5. Work for a broader 
understanding of the interdependence of rural and 
urban groups. 6. Work to educate our citizens in 
methods of safety and fire prevention. 


to our nations. 


rebuild the soil. 


land. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 
1. Accept municipal citizenship responsibility. 2. Ac- 
cept provincial citizenship responsibility. Accept 
national citizenship responsibility. 4. Accept Canadi- 
an citizenship responsibility. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Actively promote a sound domestic government at 
2. Consistently strive to strengthen our 
leader for world-wide justice and peace. 
which 
4. Con- 


service. 


every level. 
nation as a 
3. Combat Communism 
tend to undermine our American way of life. 
scientiously support public 
5. Be vigilant in the proper regulation of government 
over business. 6. Intelligently build sounder business 
and professional standards. 


and other ideologies 


programs of 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Make the home, church and school more potent 
factors in the development of a sound and aggressive 
civilization, 2. Support all moral and_ religious 
movements which seek ways and means to stem the 
alarming progress in delinquency. 3. Work for better 
attendance at all religious services, urging respect 
and reverence for the name of God. 4. Promote more 
consecrated lay leadership in churches and kindred 
organizations. 5. Seek to rid our social order of 
bitterness and hate, and work for a just and a dur- 
able peace. 6. Make use of the great religious fes- 
tivals to teach the principles of moral and construc- 
tive citizenship. 
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YOUTH SERVICE 


Boys and Girls Work 
“Youth Training and Guidance— 
Our Individual Responsibility" 


A. V. (At) Zovmermann, Alexandria, Louisiana, 
Chairman 

Cuartes H. Arcuer, Princeton-Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Davin B. Doner, Brookings, South Dakota 

Jackson A. Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana 

M. Cuanninc Wacner, Wilmington, Delaware 

Counselor: 

Trustee Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois 


YOUTH SERVICE 


Key Clubs 
“Build Citizenship by Building Key Youth" 


Gorpon Timmons Butter, Fernandina, Florida, 
Chairman 

Ernest L. Bertram, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

R. W. Gruesser, Columbus, Ohio 

JoHN P. Lams, Jr., Elizabethton, Tennessee 

Martin T. Wiecanp, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: 

Trustee John R. Wright, Lakeland, Florida 


YOUTH SERVICE 


Underprivileged Child 
"Underprivileged Child— 
Our Duty and Opportunity" 


Larue F. Smoitu, Niagara Falls, New York, 
Chairman 

JupcE Husert GLover, Pueblo, Colorado 

TwyMAN Humpurey, Louisville, Kentucky 

Rev. CHARLES FRANKLIN Parker, Prescott, Arizona 

Wiu1am D. Wuaten, McAllen, Texas 

Counselor: 

Immediate Past President Charles W. Armstrong, 
M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Achievement Reports 
"Your Achievement Report Is Your Annual Report 
to Your Stockholders" 


H. W. “IKxe” Driver, Euclid, Ohio, Chairman 
Curnton C. Barnes, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Cuartes F. Btocx, North Hudson, New Jersey 
Frank C. Harmon, La Jolla, California 

Ciemens E. Lueck, Ripon, Wisconsin 

Counselor: 

Trustee Lee F. Campbell, Middlesboro, Kentucky 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Attendance and Membership 
"Attendance and Membership— 
the Lifeblood of Kiwanis" 


R. Warren Grarram, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 

Raymonp T. Atten, Providence, Rhode Island 

Merritt C. Burcess, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Frank J. Horak, Oconto, Wisconsin 

B. Cutsm Reep, Paris, Arkansas 

Counselor: 

Trustee Claude B. Hellmann, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Inter-Club Relations 
"Inter-Club Relations Are Fun. 
Let's Get Acquainted" 


Raymond P. WHeEeEter, Anniston, Alabama, 
Chairman 

StepHen E. Jouns, Kelso, Washington 

James V. Netruercut, Saco-Biddeford, Maine 

JoserH A. Retcu, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

H. D. Turman, Memphis, Tennessee 

Counselor: 

Trustee Thomas L. Husselton, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 
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ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Stress importance of religion in the life of the boy 
and girl. 2, Emphasize the vital need for adequate 
education and training of youth. 3. Develop charac- 
ter and citizenship through wholesome home environ- 
ment. 4, Promote and provide adequate recreation 
under competent leaders. 5. Implement and sup- 
port all vocational guidance programs. 6. Strive to 
provide music and other cultural training for youth. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 

1. Survey all secondary schools as possibilities for the 
Key club program. 2. Convince the school authori- 
ties of the unusual and desired values of the Key 
club activity. 3. Build a strong Key club with high 
ideals for service. 4. Actively support your Key 
club, its district and the International organization. 
5. Teach all youth the values of unselfish service, 
good citizenship and complete cooperation through 
the Key club. 6. Produce better community leader- 
ship through Key club training. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 
1. Locate and help the physically handicapped. 2. De- 
crease juvenile delinquency through adequate recre- 
ation facilities. 3. Meet our obligation to the needy 
and neglected. 4. Inspire hope—Let each handicapped 
or delinquent youth know “Someone cares.” 5. Work 
for wholesome home and community environment. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Let each committee chairman know that his 
monthly report is necessary for Achievement Report 
material. 2. Inspire through your Achievement 
Report acceptance of individual as well as club 
responsibility to your community. 3. Publicize the 
results of your club’s activities to your membership 
and to your community. 4. Stress the importance of 
January 25, 1949, as the deadline for filing your club’s 
Achievement Reports. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Publicize and enforce the official attendance rules. 
2. Emphasize the rewards of regular attendance. 3. 
Set a goal and extend Kiwanis influence through 
membership increase. 4. Keep your fellow members 
interested by helping other committees to keep them 
active. 5. Balance your membership classifications, 
6. Work to eliminate deletions. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Visit a club outside your division or district. 
2. Have an Inter-Club meeting with a club in your 
division. 3. Meet with your neighboring clubs. 4. Ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to every visiting Kiwanian. 
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KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 
“Keeping Kiwanis in Men, Keeps Men in Kiwanis’ 


Joseru S. Suaw, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman 
Joun I. Auten, Racine, Wisconsin 

Ernest H. Marruias, Waterloo, lowa 

James E. Mayrievp, Flint, Michigan 

Rex H. Turner, East Lake-Oakland, California 
Counselor: 


Trustee Al. R. Cox, Canton, Ohio 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 
New Club Building—Canada 
"309 in '49" 
Percy K. Ciarxson, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Chairman 
Hersert C. Lawton, St. John, New Brunswick 
Harotp Mate, Toronto, Ontario 
Epwarp F. McGarvey, Edmonton, Alberta 
L. F. Worstey, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Counselor 
Trustee John R. Linklater, Noranda, Quebec 
New Club Building—United States 


Don E. Encpant, Spokane, Washington, Chairman 
Dr. H. I. Conn, Newman, Illinois 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


Programs and Music 
"Stimulating Programs ‘Spark’ Your Club" 


Frank O. Sraicer, Port Huron, Michigan, 
Chairman 

Crockett Ovom, Macon, Georgia 

Georce B. Powers, Wichita, Kansas 

Epwin E. Rawt, Greenville, North Carolina 

Harry M. Taytor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Counselor 


Trustee Mearl L. Fagg, Billings, Montana 


PAST INTERNATIONAL 








ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Be the best informed committee on Kiwanis in 
your club. 2. Adopt a pre-induction program of edu- 
cation for new members. 3. Give each new member 
an impressive induction and have him assigned to an 
active committee. 4. Continue the education of mem- 
bers in the Objects and objectives, history, traditions 
and ideals of Kiwanis. 5. Promote fellowship in 
your club. 


Swwney S. Hotianp, Hollywood, Florida 

JoHN A. Keere, Billings, Montana 

Everett F, PensHorn, Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills 
Massachusetts 

Counselor: 

Trustee George W. Kirk, Sikeston, Missouri 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1, Expand through a strong “new club building” 
committee. 2. Survey every Kiwanis possibility in 
your area. 3. Sell Kiwanis to two or three leaders in 
a neighboring community. 4. Assist these leaders to 
recruit the required number of prospective members. 
5. Act quickly. Phone or wire your governor. Follow 
through to completion of club. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1949 


1. Activate the 1949 administrative theme and objec- 
tives with dynamic club programs. 2. Put into prac- 
tice “Principles of Program Planning.” 3. Discover, 
develop, and use program talent within your own 
club. 4. Secure participation of activity committees in 
club programs. 5. Build club fellowship with music. 
6. Encourage civic music programs. 


PRESIDENTS 





Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, 
Chairman 

Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., Salis- 
bury, North Carolina 

Edmund -F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 

A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Texas 

Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Carl E. Endicott, North Manchester, 
Indiana 

Harper Gatton, Madisonville, 
Kentucky 

George F. 


York 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
Edson H. Deal, Nampa, Idaho, Chair- Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 
man Nebraska 
John MacDonald Burden, K.C., Theodore H. Fenske, St. Paul, 


Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario 


Minnesota 


Raymond A. Gaul, Reading, 


Pennsylvania 


Hixson, Rochester, New 


Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 


Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota 
Fred G. McAlister, K.C., London, 


Ontario 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgia 


RESOLUTIONS 


Earle N. Genzberger, Butte, Montana 

Raymond W. Robbins, Athens, Texas 

Lawrence W. Spuller, Ravenswood, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Frank B. Walters, Roanoke, Virginia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


J. Belmont Mosser, Chairman 


M.D. 


Charles W. Armstrong, 
Lee F. Campbell 


John E. 


Al. R. Cox 


AGGRESSIVE 
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Gorsuch 
J. Hugh Jackson 
Walter J. L. Ray 


CITIZENSHIP — OUR INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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of our “It’s Fan To Live In America’ 


The Faith to Survive 


HE QUESTION of our relations 
‘we Soviet Russia overshadows 
all others in the minds of our people 
today. Perhaps the overlords of the 
Kremlin want war. I doubt it; but I 
have no doubt whatever that they are 
still bent on the same policy which 
they have been following consist- 
ently of wanting to expand their 
control over nation after nation until 
they themseives, through a single 
Soviet state, control all the nations 
of the world. 

Some people indulge in the hope 
that Soviet Russia might suddenly 
change its attempts to overthrow the 
free governments of the world and 
try to live side by side with peace- 
loving nations. Last May, Justice 
Douglas of the Supreme Court is- 
sued a very eloquent warning on this 
subject. He stated that dictatorships 
had a way of telling the world in 
writing just what they proposed to 
do, and that democracies were only 
too inclined to ignore the warnings. 
In the case of Hitler, his entire 
philosophy and plan of conquest 
were laid out for everyone to read. 
The same thing holds true of the 
leaders in Soviet Russia today. 

Joseph Stalin has written a book 
called Problems of Leninism which 
is in effect the “bible” for teaching 
in Russia. Each year this book is 
personally revised by Stalin, but in 
essence its teachings remain iden- 
tically the same. No fewer than 
514,000,000 copies have been printed 
for the consumption of the school 
children and adults within the Rus- 
sian orbit, and 95,000,000 additional 
copies have been translated into for- 
eign languages. At the Communist 
convention held in this country in 
1944, the leaders of the American 
branch of the Party exhorted their 
followers to make the widest possi- 
ble distribution of the book in this 
country. 

In Problems of Leninism both 
Lenin and Stalin teach the Russian 
people that any compromise with 
western ideologies and our so-called 
“bourgeois” society is impossible, and 
that only by violent and coercive 
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means can these hostile societies be 
overthrown. Throughout the teach- 
ing we as a nation are held up as 
an arch enemy. The tactics and stra- 
tegies to be used in accomplishing 
our overthrow are clearly laid out. 
Force and conspiratorial penetration 
are to be used wherever possible; 
yet as realists, the masters of the 
Kremlin know and teach that in 
furtherance of their ultimate objec- 
tives, it is sometimes necessary to 
retreat and to appear to be concilia- 
tory. Social reform within a country 
must be accepted in order to use it 
as an aid in combining legal work 
with illegal work and as a stepping- 
stone from which to intensify the 
revolutionary preparation for the 


The experience of this ex-member of our diplomatic corps proves the wisdom 


By The Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


eventual overthrow of the “bour- 
geois” system of government. The 
Communist purpose, namely the cre- 
ation of one single state in the world 
dominated by Russian Communism, 
is to be pursued ironically enough 
with American efficiency. 

A personal incident, perhaps, will 
better illustrate the impact which 
this doctrine has had on its zealous 
disciples. Three years ago I was in 
Yugoslavia examining the food sit- 
uation for the American government. 
We planned one day to tour through 
the farm country in northern Yugo- 
slavia, and a young, attractive news- 
paper woman of about thirty was 
sent along to accompany us. She sat 

(Continued on page 37) 
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IT’S FUN TO LIVE IN AMERICA 


Congressman Herter poses a powerful thought provoking 
question in this article. “How do you convince someone 
with an utterly alien philosophy that our concept of 
‘democracy’ is dedicated to the preservation of the dig- 
nity of the human individual?” We believe that Kiwanis 
has the answer in the 


Last year more than sixteen million copies of these 
folders were distributed to people in all walks of life. 
The hundreds of letters sent to the General Office by 
those who received them shows that we are really getting down to the grass 
roots with the story of the advantages that we enjoy. 

The new 1949 “It’s Fun To Live In America” campaign will again consist 


“It’s Fun To Live In America” 








of a series of twelve folders, one to be published each month during the 
year. All will be titled, “It’s Fun To Live In America,” but each one will be 
different in its contents and appearance. Although the folders are designed 
to build pride in America and to combat un-American ideologies, no attack 
will be made on any government. Rather, the opportunities under our 
system of government will be graphically portrayed and, at the same time, 
a different responsibility of citizenship will be covered each month. 

The International Committee on Public and Business Affairs for United 
States is urging that every Kiwanian subscribe for a number of these folders 
each month and use them as inserts with payroll envelopes, statements, sales 
letters, and any other form of correspondence. Your committee also urges 
that these folders be distributed to elementary schools, high schools, 
churches, and all other large community gatherings. By doing this, a great 
cross section of people will be reached—people who normally do not give 
much thought to the advantages and opportunities of our American way of 
life. This is a positive reminder designed to appeal to everyone, regardless 
of educational or vocational background. 

Ernest J. Loespecke, Chairman 
International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for United States 


















FIRST ROW, left to right: Mesdames Mark A. Smith; Ben 
Dean; Hamilton Holt; Charles W. Armstrong; Don H. Mur- 
doch; J. Belmont Mosser; John E. Gorsuch; J. Hugh Jackson; 
O. E. Peterson; Charles S. Donley; Harper Gatton; Fred G. 
McAlister. SECOND ROW: Mesdames T. L. Husselton; Claude 
B. Hellmann; Lee F. Campbell; Charles L. Harris; George W. 
Kirk; M. L. Fagg; Donald T. Forsythe; John R. Wright; C. 
Douglas Taylor; Al. R. Cox; S. H. Reynolds; Emmette A. Mann; 
Lawrence W. Spuller; Lloyd M. Easterling; Bernard T. Caine; 


Elmer L. Menges. THIRD ROW: Mesdames Sidney Stallings; 


Michael Paul Smith; Ray Goldman; A. G. Hunthausen; Byron 
O. Mork, Jr.; Arthur West; W. Donald Dubaii; Clifford S. 
Palmer; Clarence M. Loesell; John H. Nickell; Reed C. Culp; 
John J. Langenbach. FOURTH ROW: Mesdames Horace Batch- 
elor; H. W. Driver; Hubert L. Collins; Don E. Engdahl; A. V. 
Zimmermann; R. Warren Graffam; Percy K. Clarkson; Earle 
F. Gardemann; FIFTH ROW: Mesdames Walter C. Goody- 
koontz; Harold C. Jones; Charles F. Rand; Albert J. Brewer- 
ton; Cecil E. Blemker; Walter Ingram; George A. Seyfer; 
E. L. Tromley; Ford B. Worthing; Ralph Winslow. 


KIWANIS conventions, the 


IKE 
Council meeting was a family af- 
fair with the ladies meeting with the 


TOUCH 


Below, photographed at the Get-Acquainted Hour on the first morning, 

are, left to right, Mrs. Don Murdoch, Mrs. J. Belmont Mosser and Mrs. John 
Gorsuch. To the right below a group of admirers gather around Roe 
Fulkerson, center, who was always surrounded by his many 


men on several occasions. First there 
was the get-together breakfast on 
Monday 
dinner and dance that same evening, 
and the third was the dinner 
Wednesday at which Roe Fulkerson 
was the featured speaker. When the 
there 
were events especially for the ladies. 
There was a luncheon at the famous 
Kungsholm restaurant, trips throug} 
the Art Institute and the Merchan- 
dise Mart, theater 
party. The group photograph shown 
above was taken at the Hotel Shera- 
ton where all the sessions and eve- 
ning affairs were held. 


morning, second was the 


sessions were on, 


business 


friends. 


and a matinee 





YOR MANY YEARS now I have been 
k asking Kiwanians just what goes 
on at their luncheon meetings. 

Not that I am suspicious or jealous 
or begrudging a man’s outside activ- 
ities. A woman just likes to know, 
that’s all. No harm in asking. Par- 
ticularly if you get no answer. 

I have the 


man approach, hoping 


tried direct, man-to- 
against hope 
for a direct answer. I have tried 
the wiles of circuitous advances, like 
a seasoned Mata Hari. I have even 
stooped so low as to be the purely 
plaintive woman. 

Politely inquisitive, cagily curious 
I have found the an- 


“Oh, we 


or plain nag, 
swer is always the same: 


just get together and have lunch.” 
Exasperating, isn’t it? 
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Any woman 
be more to it than that. She's not 


ag 
talking about the club’s activitie: 


its procedure, the speaker, or any 
of those particular aspects 
\ ‘ 

wnat goes on, anyway: 


With me, this 


It was either a psychia- 


riddle Came CILOSE 
obsession. 
trist or invade that masculine 
Shan 


o lezrax ‘ 
I aiways Say, SO 


gri-La myself. Last things first, 
I prevailed on the 
proper authorities of Kiwanis Inter- 


national. In due time, special dis- 


] 


pensation came through and I went 
to lunch and I saw for myself. 

Like that 
refuse to let die—‘I was 
Astoria; I wanted to be near my 
mother”—I picked the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D.C. This is not, of 


old chestnut comedians 


born in 
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u'd call a typical club 


oe 


by virtue of the cosmopolitan back- 


the capital of the world 
and a certain indigenous sophistica- 
with meetings in the 
Hotel. 

But it is one of the oldest clubs, 
founded in 1917, and 
tion of its first president being Roe 
over its 220 
were Channing S. Walker, 
president; A. Herrmann Wilson, first 
Harry L. Mer- 
rick, second vice-president. 

The day I call, late last 
the meeting was being held 
in the the Mayflower, 
newly decorated and shining in gold 
The movie, “Fred 
was being shown 


mn tnat goes 


has the distine- 


r 


4’*a1) be ) ] 
Fulkerson Presiding 


members 
vice-president; and 
went to 
summer, 


ballroom of 


leaf and crystal. 
Jones, Kiwanian,” 












that day instead of the customary 
star attraction of a speaker. All told, 
I must say I was thoroughly amused. 
There’s something about looking at 
a ballroom filled with handsome, 
alert, healthy looking men that beats 
Murine for a woman’s eye. 

So this is the story I brought back. 
If you girls will pull your chairs in a 
little closer, ll let you in on the 
inside dope. 

First of all, I’d like to say that Iam 
not one of those women who walks 
into a stranger’s home and in two 
minutes rearranges the furniture, 
suggests partitions to be torn out and 
what magazines to subscribe to. Live 
and let live is my motto. And that 
goes for the Kiwanis luncheon meet- 
ing. 

Il am very happy to say that there 
is nothing we girls could improve on. 
The boys do a good job of it in their 
own way. there is this 
that I immediately noticed. The 
need for the little woman’s touch. 

What I mean is the little niceties 
that add so much to any festivity are 
totally missing. Table decorations, 
Flower arrangements. 
Place cards. Favors. Nothing but 
food and silverware on these Ki- 
wanis tables, if you can imagine such 
barren wastes. 

At this Washington meeting I at- 
tended the food was very good. The 
Mayflower is famed nationally for its 
cuisine, but you know how it is at 
some of the larger affairs if there 
isn’t a woman to supervise arrange- 
ments. Anyway I was surprised. 
Fruit cocktail, ham and spinach au 
gratin, sliced tomato salad with 
French dressing, ice cream and 
coffee. 


However, 


for instance. 


Everything was well prepared but 
I couldn’t help thinking how much 
better the ham might have tasted 
with a champagne sauce, using cook- 
ing sherry instead of champagne the 
way I’ve been meaning to try. 
French dressing is nice, of course, 
with tomatoes, but a friend of mine 
has a recipe for what she calls her 
Special Liberty dressing that has it 
all over the French dressing. Some 
people think it kind of kills the taste 
of tomatoes, but we won’t argue that 
point. After all, you can see that 
you're eating tomatoes. As for 
dessert, ice cream is always good, 
even plain. But I think if we girls 
had anything to say we would have 
added a little whipped cream as that 
final touch. 

What I am getting at, it seemed 
a pity that more wasn’t done with 
the food, if you know what I mean. 
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Then there was the matter of door 
prizes. There was a two-pound box 
of candy, a watermelon, an enor- 
mous assortment of electric light 
bulbs and a dressed chicken—(an 
eating chicken). Any of these gifts 
would make me a happy girl, but 
what broke my heart was that the 
best part of getting these windfalls, 
the lavish wrapping of them, had 
been completely overlooked. It may 
be that the D.C. club doesn’t have a 
chairman in charge of wrapping 
door-prizes or that C. DeWitt Coff- 
man, the program chairman, didn’t 
get around to it. As it was, the 
candy and the light bulbs were 
paper-covered, I believe. But the 
watermelon and the chicken were 
absolutely naked. This would never, 
never happen at a woman’s gather- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, the water- 
melon and chicken offered a chal- 
lenge any woman would love to get 
her hands on. Ever since this meet- 
ing I have been thinking up differ- 
ent ways to wrap a watermelon and 
a chicken and I have figured out 
over a dozen different styles that 
would make very snappy looking 


packages. There’s no getting around 
it that a little fancy paper, lots of 
pom-poms and imagination go a long 
way, especially with a watermelon 
and a chicken. 

For all this Spartan simplicity, 
however, the D.C. boys seemed to 
enjoy the occasion just as it was. 
And when I say they made the most 
of it, that’s exactly what I mean. 

I hate to believe it, but I actually 
think they like this lack of special 
attention to little things. There is 
something to be said for this. They 
do save themselves a lot of worry 
and fussing. There was no last min- 
ute hovering over a wayward flower 
set-up, no checking with the kitchen 
and bother about seating arrange- 
ments the way we girls run affairs 
like these. 

The men just came, talked, sat 
down and looked happy. There was 
a good deal of laughing and cama- 
raderie. You know how it is when 
men get together. They don’t have 
to worry about wearing last season’s 
hat, whether they left the iron on, 
what to have for dinner tonight. 


I was very much impressed with 
the screening of “Fred Jones, Ki- 
wanian.” In its restatements of 
what Kiwanis stands for was stim- 
ulation and reassurance, a pair of 
props that are not too easy to find 
these troublesome days. It was just 
the refresher course I needed to 
cover other Kiwanis meetings as I 
planned, and have yet to manage. 
Women lack organization, it says 
here. 


I am sure, though, I didn’t miss a 
thing that went on and I stayed from 
start to finish. Yet I have a hunch 
I didn’t quite get the point .. . that 
indefinable something that is magi- 
cally, exclusively and specially mas- 
culine. This has happened before, I 
must admit, times when it seems im- 
possible to get just what the mas- 
culine mind is driving at, moreover 
how. They just don’t think the way 
we girls do. 

My last word is that I guess what 
is for men only is for men only. It’s 
much better if you don’t trespass. 
Like that gimmick in the ladies 
powder room of a New York restau- 
rant. There is a lever marked with 
those wet-paint words, “For Men 
Only,” that many a curious gal has 
pulled, only to find that a siren 
sounds in the main dining room. 


Best I can tell you, girls, about 
these luncheon affairs is, well, they 
get together for some other reason 
besides lunch because they certainly 
minimize the meal. THE END 
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HODA BACKMAN, a young girl who 
lived in Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
hummed a little tune as she stood 
over the kitchen range, cooking din- 
ner. Suddenly she blinked her eyes; 
she felt a little queer for a moment, 
a passing spell of dizziness. A mo- 
ment later the dizziness returned, 
stronger. Rhoda fell in a faint, fell 
forward on the searing hot surface 
of the kitchen range. 


She spent agonizing months in the 
hospital. The flesh had been burned 
from her face, neck, hands, and fore- 
arms. Her hair was gone. 


Slowly she recovered, to be dis- 
charged as cured. But “cured” is a 
relative term. She could get around, 
perform her duties; the terrible pain 
was gone. 

But her once-pretty face was a 
mass of scar tissue. Her mouth had 
been reduced to a tiny hole. One 
eye was gone; her nose was a shape- 
less blob. The pain of the burn it- 
self was trivial compared to the pain 
she felt at having to face the world 
in her hideously mutilated condition. 
She would not venture out of doors 
alone; and when, rarely, she did go 
out with a relative, a heavy veil 
covered her mutilated face. 

Rhoda even thought of killing her- 
self. 

Of course, she had heard of the 
wonders of plastic surgery per- 
formed on similarly disfigured war 
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victims. But Rhoda’s family was 
poor, and plastic surgery, expensive. 
It was out of the question. 

Liverpool is a little town, with less 
than two hundred inhabitants. Its 
Kiwanis club has forty-five mem- 
bers. They had all heard of the 
girl’s tragedy—and, typically, de- 
cided to do something about it. So 
the Liverpool Kiwanians embarked 
on their most ambitious project, a 
project which had for its only end 
enabling ,a young girl to face the 
world without cringing. They would 
underwrite surgery for Rhoda. 


The club consulted with Dr. 
Hamilton Baxter, of the department 
of plastic surgery, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal. He agreed to 
perform the operation for one hun- 
dred dollars; Kiwanis agreed to send 
her there. 


She entered the hospital in July, 
1945. But the task of. rebuilding 
Rhoda’s horribly scarred face was 
much greater than anyone had 
thought. Her first stay stretched to 
seventy-eight weeks. After a twen- 
ty-seven week rest at home she re- 
turned for another seventeen weeks. 
Twenty-three separate operations 
were required; her teeth were ex- 
tracted and she was fitted with den- 
tures. 

Costs soared far above the original 
hundred dollars. Her parents could 
contribute only twenty dollars. The 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


Kiwanians at the little town 
of Liverpool, in Canada, have 
proved that a Kiwanis club will 


never let down or admit defeat. 


Liverpool Naval Barracks Canteen 


gave $300. The Kiwanis Club of 
Liverpool gave $2,755. 

This was a sizable sum for a 
small, not wealthy town. It goes 
without saying that Kiwanis never 
once thought of backing out; they 
had made a bargain. Their other 
committees operated on drastically 
curtailed budgets—boys and girls, 
agriculture, vocational guidance, and 
the other club projects were tem- 
porarily shelved. All of the club’s 
energy and resources were bent to- 
ward completion of the one activity: 
helping a young girl lead a normal 
life. 

Over two years after she entered 
the hospital, Rhoda left it. Her eyes 
appear normal; she has good sight. 
Her mouth looks natural, and she 
has anew nose. No longer cowering 
before the gaze of the curious and 
pitying, Rhoda got a job with a large 
manufacturing concern in Montreal. 

Kiwanis had completed its great 
project. It had meant hard work by 
every member, time lost from busi- 
ness, time given freely and eagerly. 
They might have been expected to 
take a few bows. But they didn’t. 
In the weekly bulletin of the club 
there appeared only the following 
simple announcement: 

“The Backman case is now com- 
pleted and we are informed that 
Rhoda can now face the world with- 
out embarrassment.” THE END 
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\ VERY TIME I go to bed too early, I wake up at two or 
iD three o'clock in the morning, hungry as a hunting 
hound. This morning I lay there thinking about Dag- 
wood three-decker sandwiches and Little Abner shmoo 
stew. I didn’t want to go downstairs and raid the re- 
frigerator and probably waken my wife, so I lay there 
and suffered, thinking of food as every man does when 
he is lying awake, hungry. 

First I thought of thick steaks as we used to cook 
them on an outdoor oven on the beach at our old home 
down on Chesapeake Bay. We trimmed the suet off 
those two-inch ones we could afford in those days, 
and tried it out in the huge frying pans. Then we put 
in the steaks and deep fried them until they were dark 
brown on each side and red in the middle. A loaf of 
French bread toasted on the back of the oven, a bowl 
of green salad, and we had a Lucullian feast. 

Then I thought of a horseshoe of Virginia ham fried 
and served with hot biscuits and the ham’s own striped 
gravy, with a dish of sliced tomatoes as a salad. The 
thought made me drool, for this, too, is big league eats 
in any home. It might be well to note here that ham 
connisseurs always pick the left hand ham when they 
buy. A pig always scratches himself with his right hind 
leg, making that ham more muscular and less tender. 

Next I thought of lamb chops. Broiled with a strip of 
bacon and accompanied by a tossed salad, a lamb chop 
is hard to beat. In a crown roast, its middle filled with 
green peas, it is not only a gustatory delight but a thing 
of beauty 

Then my thoughts drifted to fowl. There is only one 
bird which makes better food than a chicken fried and 
served with hot biscuits and milk gravy. That bird is 
a turkey. It isn’t that turkey is superior to chicken, but 
turkey has added advantages. Any man who has deep 
in him a love of playing host is never so happy as when 
he has a dozen friends around his table and a big brown 
turkey stuffed with oysters before him ready to carve 
and serve. And of course celery and cranberry sauce, 
turnips and sweet potatoes. This is a feast. The great 
advantage of turkey, however, is that it makes second 
and third appearances. Cold turkey for supper, turkey 
hash the next day, then turkey soup. There are those 
who contend with some truth that turkey hash is better 
than the turkey on its first appearance. 

Thus I lay and drooled and dreamed in my hunger. 
Then I thought of the people in this world of ours whose 
problem is not what will they eat, but will they eat. I 
thanked God that the two lands of Kiwanis are blessed 
lands where we have an abundance of food. Prices may 


a streak of fat and 


a streak of lean 


»e Fulkerson 


be high, but with free opportunity and free enterprise 
we are able to pay these high prices. 

Then I began to wonder if I were limited to just one 
kind of meat, what would I choose. Obviously none of 
the meats of which I had been thinking, because they 
are all dinner meats. There are three meals a day, and 
I would have to have an all-day meat. At last I decided 
that if I could have only one, it would be bacon. 

For lunch there is no finer sandwich than bacon and 
tomatoes on toast. At dinner, baked beans need a couple 
of slices of bacon; green beans need bacon cooked with 
them. Bacon makes an acceptable substitute for hog 
jowl with mustard or turnip greens. Last but not least, 
the finest salad dressing in the world is made with bacon 
fryings instead of olive oil, with the broken bits of crisp 
bacon scattered on top of the salad. 

For breakfast, bacon is supreme. With eggs any style, 
bacon is a necessity. With pancakes or waffles, bacon is 
a help, and with toast and marmalade, bacon adds zest. 

So my vote for a one-meat diet goes for bacon. My 
reason is that bacon is a strip of fat and a strip of lean. 
Life requires just that proportion in almost everything. 

The man who is so devoted to his business that he 
excludes all else is living on a fat meat diet. If he takes 
a day off now and then to play eighteen holes of golf, to 
go fishing or to put a shotgun over his shoulder and 
follow his dog over a stubble field, he gets far enough 
away from his business problems to get a long range 
view of them. He is a better business man as a result 
of this strip of lean in his fat meat business diet. 

The man who takes no interest in politics in his city 
is living on a fat meat diet which will give him municipal 
indigestion. If he studies municipal affairs, keeps posted 
on city taxation and city budgeting and tells his neigh- 
bors what he has learned, he is putting that strip of 
lean in his diet which will make him a better citizen and 
a better Kiwanian. 

The man who is satisfied to admit the value of the 
church and its spiritual aims, yet allows his wife and 
children to go to Sunday school and church alone, is not 
living up to his religious pretensions. He needs that 
church attendance as the streak of lean to balance up 
his fat Sunday diet of newspapers and movies. 

The man who limits his reading to the daily papers and 
paper-backed who-done-its, is on a bad literary diet. 
He needs the lean meat of good fiction, good factual 
books, to balance his mental intake. 

All of which brings me back to my great decision: 
When it comes to a one-meat diet, make mine bacon, 
with a streak of lean and a streak of fat. THE END 
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**<_by the beautiful sea” 


By FORD B. WORTHING 


Director of Public Relations, Kiwanis International 








ROM A DOLLARS and cents view- 
| the annual conventions of 
Kiwanis International have taken on 
a new significance to retailers in the 
larger cities throughout the United 
States who think in terms of volume 
turnover and standing inventories. 

Testimony for this fact may be 
found in-recently compiled statistics 
which show that during a Sunday- 
to-Thursday-noon Kiwanis gather- 
ing, delegates, their wives and junior 
guests spend something in excess of 
$1,000,000. Merchandising on this 
level is vitally important to large- 
city entrepreneurs, who now are 
classifying Kiwanis International 
conventions in the category of big 
business. 

Statistics covering the major con- 
ventions were compiled recently by 
a Cleveland business group, which 
based the financial return to a city 
on a delegation of at least 12,500— 
the approximate registration at the 
1948 convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national last June at Los Angeles. 
It was found that 12,500 delegates in 
an average convention stay of 3.06 
days spend during that period ap- 
proximately $95.20. Because Kiwanis 
conventions are of longer duration 
and delegates generally stay through 
a majority of sessions, the average 
expenditure would be proportion- 
ately greater. 

The Cleveland survey was based 
on a scientific sampling technique 
covering a representative cross-sec- 
tion of a number of large conventions 
held there. Money spent on travel to 
and from the city and money spent 
directly on convention expenses such 
as registration fees, exhibits, sales 
promotion and literature were not 
included. 

When the twenty-nine district gov- 
ernors-elect convened in Chicago re- 
cently for the International Council, 
they established a 1949 convention 
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goal of 11,653 Kiwanians, ladies, and 
junior guests. Assuming that Atlantic 
City as an ideal convention resort 
will draw a registration in the neigh- 
borhood of 12,500 between June 19 
and 23, expenditures of Kiwanians 
during the four-day period could 
amount to approximately $1,196,000, 
according to the Cleveland survey. 
In this connection, New Jersey led 
the parade of districts with a con- 
vention registration: pledge of 3,000, 
while International President J. Bel- 
mont Mosser’s Pennsylvania District 
announced that it would endeavor to 
send 1,200. By districts, convention 
registration quotas follow: 


NO ee 200 
California-Nevada ........... 400 
| SET errr rT eee 800 
ee ae 300 
eo SUE ee ree em 300 
MN ee ee ae as 250 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa......... 500 
ees ee a pia es 300 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........ 400 
Louisiana-Mississippi- 

West Tennessee............ 250 
a 350 
Minnesota-Dakotas .......... 75 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas ... 250 
er ees oe eee ee ee 50 
Nebraska-Iowa .............. 83 
New England .............. 500 
0 ry ae 3,000 
eG WIE ca vos ansnsmaweres.s 700 
IRS Oe PEs ane 500 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ... 300 
Pacific-Northwest ........... 100 
Pe i 1,200 
Rocky Mountain ............ 70 
Es Gh us «abe kanes 50 
Texas-Oklahoma ............ 300 
SE! ke veda rhs ewesewes 75 
Western Canada ............ 50 
. ey. ee 150 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan... 150 





ee) 







Goals are set and 

plans already under way 
for another big convention 
at America’s great 

east coast resort town. 


A great deal of time, effort and 
thought have gone into advance 
planning for Kiwanis International’s 
1949 convention. International Trus- 
tee Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, 
Illinois, chairman of the Board Com- 
mittee on Conventions, recently con- 
ferred with Adrian W. Phillips, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, General 
Convention Chairman, and has in- 
spected the facilities at the seaboard 
resort. 

Following up these forward mov- 
ing steps, Convention Manager E. L. 
(Larry) Tromley will establish 
headquarters at Atlantic City Feb- 
ruary 1 to handle the thousand and 
one details that ordinarily arise in 
connection with a major convention. 
These include registration, housing, 
space provisions for conferences, and 
the many other essential assignments 
that make for a successful meeting. 

With each succeeding month, in- 
cluding the issue for June, The 
Kiwanis Magazine will carry an ar- 
ticle describing preparations for the 
1949 meeting. THE END 
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HEN IT WAS proposed a while 
W i to give Everett S. Lee the 
title of “chief engineer” of General 
Electric’s General Engineering and 
Consulting Laboratory, he objected. 

“IT don’t to be called ‘chief 
engineer’,” he “The word 
‘chief’ doesn’t add anything. If a 
man is the ‘engineer’ of any organ- 
ization, that’s title enough.” 

That is characteristic of the man, 
and it may even be one of the very 
many reasons he was_ recently 
chosen by the 29,000 members of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 


want 


} 
Sald. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Head of Research 
Department of 
General Electric 
of Schenectady 
KIND OF MEMBERSHIP | 


Active 














THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 38 


gineers to be their president for the 
1948-1949 term. He is popularly 
known in engineering circles in the 
United States and abroad as “Sam” 
Lee—further evidence of his casual- 
ness. 

Sam is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Schenectady, New York and 
is just about as well known by Ki- 
wanians as by engineers. His nat- 
ural, easy style as a public speaker 
and his intimate knowledge of the 


latest developments in science and 
engineering bring him a flood of in- 
vitations to address meetings coun- 
try wide. While he can’t accept all 
of them, he does manage to fit a sur- 
prising number into his busy sched- 
ule. In his home town he never 
misses a meeting of the Kiwanis 
club, where he is immediate past 
president. When he is away on a 
speaking engagement or business 
trip he makes a determined effort to 
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Everett (Sam) Lee, right, who is as well known in engineering 

circles as he is in the Kiwanis Club of Schenectady for his youth services 
work, is shown here with a laboratory engineer. Sam has been prominent 
for years in the American Society for Engineering Education. 


attend Kiwanis meetings wherever 
he is and keep up his one hundred 
per cent attendance record that 
hasn’t been broken in six years. 

Next to engineering, Sam’s great- 
est interest is in people—people of 
all kinds and all ages. Every summer 
he helps shepherd a couple of hun- 
dred Schenectady boys on an outing 
to the big city to see the New York 
Yankees in action. He takes great 
pleasure in talking before groups of 
college students (particularly, of 
course, if they are studying engineer- 
ing), and he has long been interested 
in the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education. Since 1943 he has 
served as AIEKE representative on the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development and for three years 
was its chairman. But, most of all, he 
is interested in the approximately 
1200 people in G. E.’s General Engi- 
neering and Consulting Laboratory. 
As he walks through the workrooms 
on his frequent trips through the 
laboratory, he calls employees by 
their first names and asks them 
about their personal affairs. This is 
not a casual gesture, for “Engineer” 
Lee has a lively and sincere desire 
to keep posted on how each indi- 
vidual is getting along. 

His interest in people is by no 
means limited to those connected 
with the General Electric Company 
and the engineering professions. He 
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has lived in Schenectady since 1913, 
and has served three times as presi- 
dent of parent-teacher groups. He 
has served also on the Schenectady 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, is 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Schenectady YMCA, a mem- 
ber of the Schenectady Bureau of 
Municipal Research, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Edison Club, and the 
Union Presbyterian Church. 

Our modern civilization depends, 
Sam Lee believes, on science and 
engineering. And, fundamental to 
both, is the art of measurement. On 
the wall above his office desk hangs 
a framed copy of the well-known 
statement by Lord Kelvin that 
“when you can measure what you 
are speaking about and express it in 
numbers, you know something about 
it, but when you cannot measure it, 
when you cannot express it in num- 


bers, your knowledge is of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory kind.” So widely 
recognized is his respect for meas- 
urement, that one of the country’ 


Sam Lee, the “Chief 





leading instrument manufacturing 
companies not affiliated with General 
Electric has established an annual 
“Sam Lee Day” on which he is 
invited to come and talk to the 
workers. 

This association with measure- 
ment is of long standing. While he 
was a student at the University of 
Illinois he did summer work for a 
Bloomington, Illinois, utility com- 
pany, measuring current consump- 
tion of the electric motors on street 
cars. Leaving college with a degree 
of B.S. in Electrical Engineering 
along with memberships in the 
honorary fraternities Eta Kappa Nu, 
Tau Beta Pi and Sigma Xi, he went 
to Schenectady and took G.E.’s 
training program for young engi- 
neering graduates, known as _ the 
“Test Course.” Then followed a 
three-year period as instructor in 
electrical engineering at Union Col- 
lege under the great electrical engi- 
neers, Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz 
and Dr. E. J. Berg during which 
he received his degree of Master of 
Science. 

The wanderlust got him in 1916 
when he left teaching to become 
a mechanical expert for the Loco- 
motive Stoker Company, which took 
him to the Burlington Railroad at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, the Great 
Northern Railway on the Kalispell 
Division, the Frisco System, St. 
Louis to Springfield, Missouri, and 
other places which he still revisits 
with lively enthusiasm for those 
early days. Swaying along on a fast 
passenger locomotive under the 
moon and stars, or puffing up a long 
hill with a heavy freight train gave 
him exceptional opportunities for 
getting to know the men who operate 
the trains 

Testing and measuring work was 
temporarily pushed into the back- 
ground when the United States be- 
came an active participant in World 
War I. After receiving a commission 
as lieutenant in the Air Service, he 
spent a couple of years instructing 
rookies in the operation of machine 
Suns. 

In 1919 he returned to G.E. as an 
engineer in the General Instruments 


Division of the General Engineering 


Engineer for General 


Electrie’s famed engineering and consulting 


laboratory and member of the Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, 


is so well liked that the company has named a 


“Sam Lee Day” annually for the employees. 



































































Laboratory, newly organized as a 
combination of the company’s orig- 
inal Standardizing Laboratory and 
the Consulting Laboratory headed 
by the great Charles P. Steinmetz. 
From then on Sam Lee’s association 
with measurement work became 
steadily closer and stronger. Within 
a year he had become head of the 
General Instruments Division, a 
position he held for five years. Then 
he was transferred to become head 
of the Laboratory’s Insulation Divi- 
sion. In 1928 he became assistant 
engineer of the entire laboratory and 
three years later he succeeded 
Dr. L. T. Robinson as directing head 
of the laboratory with the title of 
“Engineer.” 

Under Sam Lee’s leadership, the 
grown into one of 
the largest industrial laboratories in 
the country with a record of many 
notable developments. Among them 
such 
graphs, and surge voltage recorders 
for measuring millions of lightning 
volts, so that General Electric engi- 
neers could design better transmis- 
sion equipment for our vital power 
lines. In addition there have been 
the power mercury arc rectifier, 
electric gauges for mechanical 
measurement, the amplidyne, impor- 


laboratory has 


are instruments as oscillo- 
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tant contributions to the talking 
movie, radio and television, and a 
host of others. 

During World War II the work of 
the laboratory was expanded sub- 
stantially through important instru- 
mentation projects of the new and 
complicated nature demanded by 
modern warfare. Its photoelectric 
recorders guaranteed the safety of 
the allied navies against magnetic 
mines. Its supersensitive fluxmeters 
played a vital part in harbor pro- 
tection. 

More recently the laboratory has 
developed the X ray thickness gauge 
which measures without contact the 
thickness of a red-hot steel strip 
moving through the mill at tremen- 
dous speed, controls which have 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
Diesel-electric locomotives, and the 
differential analyzer which handles 
complex mathematical problems in a 
fraction of the time required by 
ordinary means. The laboratory has 
been active in building particle ac- 
celerators—betatrons, cyclotrons and 
synchrotrons—ranging in size from 
ten million to one hundred million 
electron volts. In addition, the engi- 
neering know-how gained from the 
development of these particle ac- 
celerators is being applied to the 


Here Sam Lee inspects a developmental 
sample of a mass spectrometer in a 
workroom of the laboratory. Mass 
spectrometers separate particles of 
different atomic weight and are 

used to determine the compositions 

of various gases and vapors, 


design of instruments where the 
particles’ are used for measurement. 
Paralleling Sam’s long connection 
with measurements, has been his 
long association with the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He 
became a Student Member in 1911, 
an Associate Member in 1920 and a 
Fellow in 1930. Besides having been 
chairman of the Schenectady sec- 
tion, he has served as a director of 
the national organization and vice 
president of District 1 before being 
elected to the presidency early this 
year. Over the years he has served 
on nineteen different committees 
of the Institute, accumulating a com- 
bined total of eighty-four years of 
committee membership, which cer- 
tainly must be a record of some kind. 
The number of technical papers he 
has presented and the articles he has 
written on engineering subjects is 
probably close to a record, too. 
With it all he has found time to 
hold active membership in numerous 
other engineering societies or to be 


associated with their work —the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, the 
American Standards Association, the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, the National Safety Council, 
the United Engineering Trustees, 
and the Newcomen Society of Eng- 
land, North American Branch. 

But life is not all engineering for 
Sam Lee. High on the list of his 
outside interests are the fortunes of 
the Chicago Cubs. No ball team ever 
had a more loyal supporter. He is 
delighted when the Cubs are up 
among the leading contenders for 
the National League pennant. (Yes, 
Sam can remember when this was 
the situation.) When the Cubs are 
in the cellar he is more subdued 
but, on the whole, quite philosophi- 
cal about it. Anyway, if the Cubs 
are playing in any town where he is, 
it’s a pretty good bet that you find 
him at the game unless something 
extremely important prevents. 

So it is that breadth of interest, 
initiative, energy, personality and 
civic-mindedness have made Everett 
S. Lee a leader in Kiwanis and 
among American engineers. THE END 
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Six service organizations of Georgia have banded 
together throughout that state to wipe out election 


frauds and eventual success already is apparent. 





NEW AND HIGHLY respected citizen 

of Georgia is making political 
history in that southern state. This 
citizen possesses an unusual name, 
a commendable spirit of enterprise, 
and an already far-reaching in- 
fluence. 

The name is Ceklor, and Ceklor’s 
aim and object is honest elections 
through secret ballots in all Georgia 
elections. Not an individual man, 
this Ceklor, but an unbeatable com- 
bination of the most civic-minded 
men in the state. Civitan-Exchange- 
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Kiwanis- Lions-Optimist-Rotary, 
and you have Mr. Ceklor, who is 
working quietly, and yet very effec- 
tively, to clean up fraudulent elec- 
tions. To the six civic and service 
clubs have been added the weight of 
the Georgia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Georgia League 
of Women Voters—an _ imposing 
array. 

Election abuses have been many 
and varied in the sovereign state of 
Georgia. Men and women who de- 
parted from this vale of tears during 


the administration of the late 
Rutherford B. Hayes have been cast- 
ing their votes regularly, if some- 
what illegally, down through 1948. 
County results have been altered 
after statewide results became 
known, to throw the county to the 
winning ticket. Ballot boxes have 
vanished, unchaperoned, to houses 
and factories, to return later—their 
virtue questionable, to say the least. 
To prevent recounts, ballots have 
perished in convenient fires. Regis- 
tration lists have been purged or 
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“lost” to prevent the otherwise- 
minded from voting, 
the heart of the Emperor 
Ahenobarbu Nero, of 


memory wanted the Roman 


Claudius 
unhappy 


when he 


oe } : 
Senate to p 1 particularly un- 
Vory measure 
None ot these abuses Is new. Nor 
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to check back, easy to find out who 
voting tor whom and easy tor 
Kuliduggery to creep in 


+33 , 
Ceklo1 real secret ballot, 


with no way of indexing the 


wants a 
vote for 
sytuyy “ort . " Y .L-] . P 

uture reference. Ceklor wants, also, 


honest, competent election officials, 
who will 


the 


see to it that nothing not on 


program will happen to the 


a tactic dear to 4) 


ballot boxes; that there is no coer- 
cion or intimidation of voters; that 
the lists are not tampered with, and 
that every voter knows his rights. 
Ceklor was organized early in 
1948, after a series of particularly 
brazen frauds, including the adding 
of six hundred fake votes to put a 
candidate on top—six hundred more 
votes than there 
voters in the county. 
Charles F. Palmer of Atlanta, past 
district governor of Rotary, started 
the movement, which was 
joined enthusiastically by district 
leaders of Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice and civic organizations. Wide- 
spread against election 
stealing crystallized behind their 
leadership. George Goodwin, on the 
staff of the Atlanta Journal and 
Pulitzer prize winner for reporting, 


were registered 


soon 


resentment 


stumped the state, urging business- 
men to take a day off from business 
to work at the polls; thousands of 


reprints of his speeches were dis- 


tributed to local service clubs, along 
with letters from leaders in the vari- 
ous organizations. 

The program had immediate effect. 
Since the formation of Ceklor, more 
than twenty Georgia counties, by 
Grand Jury action, substituted real 
secret ballots for the “Australian” 
type in time for county primaries, 
and another score made the switch 
for the state primary on September 8. 

It was not to be expected that the 
crusade would sweep through with- 
out opposition. The poll-riggers, 
shocked from their security, struck 
back. Most of the volunteer poll 
watchers were turned down by the 
county committees which choose 
election officials, understandably 
preferring to hand-pick their own— 
men who could be relied on to see 
that the election went the way the 
wanted it to. They were 
afraid of honesty. Nevertheless, each 
candidate is entitled by law to one 
watcher at the polls, and the civic 
groups, taking advantage of this, 
managed to forestall a great deal of 
ballot-stuffing. Fewer corpses voted; 
fewer casuals, registering from va- 
cant whose votes were pur- 
chased with three fingers of corn 
whiskey, got through the watchers; 
off, 


combed 


bosses 


lots, 


and fewer boxes were lugged 

after time, to be 

through before the official count. 
Ceklor operates in 147 of Geor- 


They exchange 


polling 


gia’s 159 counties. 


reports on the opposition’s tactics, to 


map strategy. The tricksters are 
still strong. One county’s Ceklor 
organization, for example, wrote, 


“Nothing can be accomplished here 
You hear that 


the secret ballot, 


at present will 
they have adopted 
but they have not.” 

The battle, however, has just be- 


The men and women of the 


oun. 

; ] i} + ] . 
service ciubds are not easliy aiscour- 
aged. They view their fight as a 
vital one, the sacred ballot ol 
A an Die eee ates. oe 4 } RS ats 
American aqaemocracy iS to ye Kept 
sacred. While mney eX pose all 

] | 
irregularities they encounter, theirs 
; 1ot ‘Wmaril ‘ Niele raking -_IM 
IS not primarily a MuUuCKraking Cam- 
paign. They are not out ifte1 

| ] > 4 l . 
anybody: they simply want honest 
elections, and they nope tnat by tne 
next state primary, in 1950, Georgia 


will get them. 


The groups active in Ceklor have a 
combined nearly 
the 
“Jaycees” or the League of Women 
Voters. All of them are community 


leaders, than 


-— 
membership ol 


twenty thousand, not counting 


with influence 
appears in 

It seems probable that they will 
THE END 


more 
mere enumeration. 


achieve their aim. 
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EGARDLESS of how the big score- 
board in Des Moines’ Drake 
Stadium may have read to 12,000 
cheering football fans at the close of 
a thrilling Kiwanis-sponsored bene- 
fit game last October 28, the real 
winners were Iowa’s cerebral palsy 
afflicted crippled children. To many 
underprivileged children, Veterans 
Hospital patients and others present 
at the clash between Drake Univer- 
sity’s “B” team and an undefeated 
Graceland College squad, the game 
had all the color and excitement of a 
New Year’s Day bow] classic. Final 
score was 19-13 in favor of Drake, 
but to 209 Des Moines Kiwanians it 
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Left to right are: Paul Wilderson, president 
of the Des Moines club; Harold Anderson, 
vice-president; Art Steffey, secretary, and 
Paul James, past International trustee, 

for the cerebral palsied. 







cheering 






By MARK JONAS 









eee -- and everybody—even the ushers 
























meant the culmination of long and 
tireless effort, and the realization of 
a cherished dream—that of estab- 
lishing a cerebral palsy school fund 
to the tune of more than $17,000. 
The undertaking started many 
months ago. While Des Moines Ki- 
wanis president Paul Wilderson, 
along with other club officers, were 
attending the 1947 International con- 
vention in Chicago, they were tre- 
mendously impressed by the circus 
put on for the kids and by other chil- 


John Bright, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, All- 
Stater, carrying the ball for Drake, typifies 
the Des Moines club’s determination. 

















Everybody paid to see this charity game, including the main 
participants. At the top, game officials are turning in their 
tickets to Kiwanian Herb Hester who had just given himself a ticket. In 
the middle picture the coaches are giving up their tickets 

and, below, even the players pay their way. 





dren’s projects stressed at that meet- 
ing. On their return home they 
instructed their Underprivileged 
Child Committee, headed by Harry 
Drain, to study special projects 
wherein the Des Moines club could 
render additional service. After 
months of study, the committee re- 
ported tragic need for more help 
to cerebral palsied children, pointing 
out that less than twenty-five spastic 
youngsters could be cared for with 
facilities then existing, whereas Iowa 
has possibly 3,000 children afflicted 
with cerebral palsy. 

Meanwhile, the committee had be- 
fore it a proposal by O. W. “Red” 
Severance, Des Moines Kiwanian es- 
pecially interested in underprivi- 
leged child work and a former lead- 
ing Southern and Southeastern 
Football Conference official. _Red’s 
proposal was for the club to stage a 
football game in which two leading 
Iowa college teams would partici- 
pate, with a provision that everybody 
inside the stadium on game night 
would pay one dollar admission 
charge. He emphasized this meant 
everybody—even the players, as well 
as the waterboys, game officials, po- 
licemen, sports-writers, radio an- 
nouncers—and, of course, all spet- 
tators. 

As soon as the participating teams, 
time and place of the benefit game 
were decided early in 1948, the over- 
all organization went into effect, and 
response to the sales drive was mag- 
nificent. Milo Neighbor, a Des 
Moines Standard Oil executive, en- 
listed the help of many station at- 
tendants, thus achieving state-wide 
distribution. Dr. Walter Abbott, a 
leading surgeon, disposed of 874 
tickets. Elmer Brownlie, veteran 
Kiwanian, went from door to door 
to sell 665. Another club member 
offered tickets at farm meetings and 
was sold out in an hour’s time. Oth- 
ers went to Chamber of Commerce, 
church, medical and other groups 
and'sold equally fast. Ford Company 
and other firms bought tickets for 
every employee and an additional 
set for underprivileged children. Red 
Severance disposed of more than 2,- 
000 tickets himself. 

Various groups sponsored some 
1,500 or more underprivileged chil- 
dren, many of whom that night saw 
their first college game—and deaf- 
ened other spectators as they cheered 
themselves hoarse. 

Other Kiwanis clubs also partici- 
pated. Perry club members spon- 
sored their colorful seventy-five- 
piece Perry high school band. 
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Newton and Ames Kiwanians spon- 
sored youngsters. Many other clubs 
helped with ticket sales. 

Of the 12,000 cheering fans who 
watched Drake come from behind to 
win, none were more impressed, both 
by the game and the purpose for 
which it was played, than the Ad- 
venturers Club, an organization of 
handicapped young people whose 
front row seats were sponsored by 
a Kiwanian. President Dale Gres- 


dahl, speaking from his wheel chair, . 


thanked Kiwanis officials while six- 
teen-year-old Bobby Gridley, an- 
other Adventurer, raised up in his 
chair many times during exciting 
plays, and later said “Kiwanis club 
members can’t realize how grateful 
cerebral palsy victims are for this 
game.” 

When final sales were reported, 
the value of the “everybody pays” 
plan was eloquently expressed when 
Chairman Harold E. Anderson, with 
Secretary Art Steffey and Treasurer 
Ted Horsefield, reported more than 
17,000 tickets sold, and more than 
$17,000 in the bank, minus federal 
taxes, ready to be turned over to the 
palsy school trust fund—thus bring- 
ing new hope to the hearts of many 
handicapped children and their par- 
ents. THE END 
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Above: In the first row are wounded vets. Standing right behind 

them are some Des Moines Kiwanians and in the background are under- 
privileged youngsters at the game that everybody came to see. 

Below: These young people are among several thousand whose tickets 
were bought by Kiwanians and other public spirited citizens. 








CONFIDENCE ©® Russia bases her whole strategy 
in world politics on a sincere but stupid belief in the 
coming economic collapse of Canada and the United 
States. They have so confidently predicted this collapse 
that a large part of the world lives in fear of our econ- 
omy going into a tailspin and causing us to lose interest 
in European recovery, thus aban- a 
doning our aid to those countries theo 

which have been brave enough to 4 lethnchel bite 
cooperate with us. : 

So subtle and so insistent has been 
their propaganda that the Reds in 
our two countries have instilled this 
same fear into many of our own 
people and destroyed their confi- 
dence. It is high time that all of us who do not have 
this fear do some talking to bolster up the belief in our 
economic structure. 

Look at the facts. Read the little folders now being 
put out by Kiwanis, contrasting the Soviet Union with 
the two countries on this continent. Believe in your own 
country and speak out your belief on all occasions! 

With about one-fifteenth of the world’s population, 
land area and natural resources, we produce one-third 
of the world’s output of goods and services. In the past 
century our population has increased more than six 
times, and our production twenty-nine times. One of 
our workmen today turns out in an hour what was 
turned out in five hours a hundred years ago. 

This tremendous growth in productivity has been due 
to the growth of private investment in our industries. 
The great industrial plants which have performed these 
miracles have provided their workers with tools and 
equipment now representing an investment of six thou- 
sand dollars per worker. This is more than six times 
that of a hundred years ago. 

We do not have this wonderful record because of our 
good luck, or because of our natural resources. We have 
more of everything on this continent because we produce 
more—more electric power—more radios—more auto- 
mobiles—more steel—more refrigerators—more of ev- 
erything. 

Our system of individual liberty and free enterprise 
has proved itself over and over again. It is the most 
efficient productive system in the world. It gives to the 
ordinary man the highest rewards in individual living 
standards and economic security. 

Let’s believe in it! Let’s tell about it! 





THE END 


YOUR PASTOR ® Ina tent at a county fair a man 


had a live bull moose on exhibition. The admission was 







twenty-five cents. One day a man with a group of chil- 
dren came to the entrance and explained to the owner of 
the moose that he wanted his children to see the animal, 
but he couldn’t afford to pay a quarter each for his 
twelve children. 

“Do you mean that all twelve of 
those children are yours?” demand- 
ed the exhibitor. “They are!” “Come 
right in!” said the exhibitor. I won’t 
charge you a cent. I want my moose 
to see you!” 

The committees on support of the 
churches in their spiritual aims have 
worked hard and long to induce the members of their 
Kiwanis clubs to go to church. They have used all sorts 
of schemes to increase church attendance. One club at 
least has taken the slant of the man who owned the 
moose. Instead of taking the club members to the 
churches, they have brought the preachers to the club. 
They did this by holding a “Bring Your Pastor” meeting 
and insisting that the members bring the pastors of their 
respective churches to the club. 

It would be a joy to see at one club meeting the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Universalist, Epis- 
sopalian, Baptist, Lutheran and other ministers, the 
Catholic priests, Rabbis and Christian Science readers 
gathered for a luncheon in their honor. 

Some mighty fine ideas for the good of your town 
should be generated at a meeting like that. The heads 
of the religious groups of the town working with the 
business and professional men of the town would be able 
to figure out what needed to be done, and how it could 
be done. 





THE FORGOTTEN MAN ©® When a company of 
Infantry or Marines has a good record of morale and 
discipline, the captain of the company gets the credit. 
If that company is disorderly, ill trained and battle-shy, 
the captain is blamed for that condition. 

In neither case is the captain entitled to all the praise 
or blame. It is not the brass hat 
alone who is responsible for the suc- 12 N 
cess or failure of discipline. The for- oY ‘ 
gotten man, the-top sergeant, de- 
serves the lion’s share of the blame 
or the credit. It is he who is in per- 
sonal contact with the men; it is he 
who knows their problems and their 
ambitions; it is he who knows that 
one of them must be treated sternly and another needs 
constant encouragement. 
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There is a forgotten man in Kiwanis. If a Kiwanis 
district is a big success, the district governor gets all the 
praise. If it is less successful, it is the district governor’s 
failure. In neither case is the district governor deserving 
of all blame or praise, except in so far as he remembers 
and inspires the forgotten man. 

That forgotten man is the lieutenant governor. It is 
the lieutenant governor who is in personal contact with 
every club in his division. It is he who knows which 
club president and board of trustees needs his services. 
He knows each club’s problems and difficulties. 

He it is who knows which club needs to be patted on 
the back and praised for work well done. He it is who 
knows which club needs to be warned sternly of its duty 
and to have its shortcomings spread before it. Thus the 
success of a district governor depends on the efficiency 
of his lieutenant governors, and in proportion to his 
ability to inspire them to greater work for Kiwanis, de- 
pends the success of his administration. 

In Kiwanis, no man works alone. 


THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR ©® There isa story 
of a handicapped man. He was deaf, and of course he 
did not speak well. Thus he was unable to handle his 
human relations in the ordinary way. But he was handy 
with tools, and he loved birds. In his walks through the 
forest he collected bark and tree limbs, and out of them 
created beautiful rustic bird houses. 

Alas, the bird houses did not sell 
well. Local merchants put them on 
their shelves and they were exhib- 
ited at garden clubs, but the public 
did not seem particularly anxious to 
buy. 

An advertising man heard of the 
chap’s dilemma and decided after a 
bit of study that the beautiful little bird houses needed 
only a catchy slogan to sell them. He had some small 
cards printed and put on every bird house. Within a 
year’s time the maker had two other handicapped men 
working for him to supply the demand for his bird houses. 

The card tacked on every bird house read: “TO RENT 
FOR A SONG.” 

The prospective purchaser was not particularly inter- 
ested in buying a bird house, but in common with all the 
rest of the world, he was willing to pay for a song. 

If Enrico Caruso had belonged to a Kiwanis club and 
had sung a solo at every meeting, it would have been 
fine entertainment, but it would not have fulfilled the 
primary Kiwanis requirement. All praise to the Kiwanis 
clubs which have fine quartettes, but quartettes do not 
fulfill the primary requirement for Kiwanis music. 

The basic music for Kiwanis, the music it must have, 
is the kind of music in which every member can partic- 
ipate. This need not be the finest music in the world. It 
need not be the sweet song of the bird or the perfect 
harmonies of the quartette. It need only be the kind of 
music that Kiwanians can open their mouths and sing 
with gusto. It must be an outlet for the music and the 
enthusiasm that is in the soul of every man who instinc- 
tively wants to sing when he is happy. And it must be 
music that adds to his happiness when he sings. 

By all means let us sing the old songs that everyone 
knows—the old songs with barbershop harmony—the 
old songs with natural, easy melodies. 





THE SPEAKER OF THE DAY ®° Naturalists tell 
us that the noisiest animals get killed first. The bellow- 
ing bull moose is almost exterminated, but the silent deer 
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survives in every forest. The bull elk, the howling coyote 
and many other animals are betrayed by their loud 
voices. 

It is just the opposite in the group 
which composes a Kiwanis club. It 
is the stammering, hesitating, low- 
voiced members that most people 
would like to shoot! They are vic- 
tims of that common stage fright 
which makes it well nigh impossible 
for that man to speak when he stands 
erect. 

It is a queer phenomenon, that of the educated, logical 
talker who can close a sale or put over a business deal 
as long as he is seated, but whose teeth step on his 
tongue and whose hands slide nervously in and out of 
his pockets, and whose expression becomes agonized and 
almost moronic the moment he stands up. 

Public speaking, like piano playing and bricklaying, 
can be learned by doing it often enough to become ex- 
pert. A by-product of Kiwanis membership should al- 
ways be education in public speaking. There are many 
ways in which this ability may be gained. The first and 
easiest is: to organize a class in public speaking among 
the members. There is always a man in the club or in 
the town who will teach the group, and members of the 
club should be encouraged to join. 

To further this activity, the president of the club 
should find some reason for getting these members on 
their feet. This can be accomplished by having a five 
minute talk by one of the class members as a part of 
each luncheon program. The novice public speaker will 
find his fellow members a sympathetic audience. 

If a man gets no more out of Kiwanis than the 
ability to talk intelligently on his feet, his membership 
in the club will have paid him high dividends. 





ATLANTIC CITY AGAIN ® If you attended the 
last International convention in Atlantic City, you don’t 
need to be sold on that beautiful city by the sea as a 
convention town. 

It is difficult not to be too enthusiastic in talking to 
those who have never attended a convention there. 
Comparisons are odious, but cer- 
tainly there is no better convention 
town in the world than this beautiful 
New Jersey year-round resort. Its 
hundred-or-more foot wide board- 
walk is the finest of all boardwalks, 
stretching for miles along the At- 
lantic Ocean with an almost uninter- 
rupted view of beach and ocean. On 
its west side are a hundred magnificent hotels and a 
thousand fine shops, theatres and restaurants like jewels 
in the chain of a necklace, with the marvelous auditorium 
in the center like the pendant of that same necklace. 

So near to the auditorium are all the hotels to be 
occupied by Kiwanis next June that the farthest hotel 
is within easy walking distance. No convention is too 
large, no exhibition too vast, no president’s reception and 
ball too extensive to be taken care of comfortably and 
easily in this convention hall. 

The program already is being arranged. This year’s 
program committee, profiting by experience, is making 
a specialty of fine speakers rather than big name speak- 
ers. See to it that your On To Atlantic City Club starts 
functioning. This is a convention for the whole family. 
Mother and the children will enjoy Atlantic City as much 
as you will. THE END 
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Hoofs Beat 


for 


Charity 


By A. H. STACKPOLE 
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NE OF THE most successful spon- 
() sorships of any Kiwanis club in 
that of the Pennsyl- 
Horse Show held in 


the country wa: 


National 


vania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, October 
18-23 with the Harrisburg club 
closely cooperating in its presenta- 


tion for the benefit of the Kiwanis 
Youth Foundation. 

Starting in 1946, shortly after the 
end of the war, the Kiwanians co- 
operated with the newly organized 
Horse Show 


indoot 


Pennsylvania National 
Association to 
show in the State Farm Show Arena. 

Both the 1946 and 1947 shows were 
1948 it was 


produce an 


succes sful, 


but early in 


Forgive the 


The receipts are being counted by, standing, left to right: 
Hastedt, Long, Bodwell and Kramer; seated, Fair, Quick and Mathias. 





lub of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 






PEEREEPSEEE Ee 


decided to go all out and to secure 
Military Horse 
and the Ca- 
features 


the International 
Show jumping teams 
nadian Mounted 
of more than considerable merit. The 
committee 


Police as 
steering began 


Kiwanis 
holding meetings last and 
] 


continued them on a frequent sched- 


spring 


ule until the show opened. The first 
meeting for the 1949 show is already 
scheduled. 


It is generally conceded by civil- 


expressions of greed!—every cent is to go to charity. 


Kiwanians 


Squadron Leader Douglas J. 
Cleland, R.C.A.F., Captain of 
the Canadian Army Horse 
Show Team, clears the hurdle, 


ian and military exhibitors that the 
show in Harrisburg has come along 
to a point where it is equal to that 
held in Madison Square Garden, in 
Kansas City, in Toronto, and at many 
other points where such exhibitions 
have been held for years. 

Some of the most famous stables 
in the were 
judged by outstanding judges from 
all sections of the country, and close 


nation present to be 


to five hundred animals were at the 
show’s opening. Among them were 
the famous red-coated Canadian 
Mounties, and the horse show teams 
from the Mexican, French and Ca- 
nadian armies. 

Every class made popular through 
the years in American and foreign 


horse shows was to be found at Har- 


risburg: hunters, jumpers, three- 

> . ] ] | : 
and five-gaited, hackneys, heavy 
harness, Tennessee walking, and 


others. 

The value of the animals stabled 
in the huge buildings has not been 
established, but in one class at least 
it was estimated that hunters valued 
at $100,000 were in the ring at 
time. 

Kiwanis members who 
tended the National Horse Show at 
Madison Square 
Royal Winter Fair 
assured of the place held by their 
Harrisburg when they saw 
many of the same exhibitors. 

Coming to Harrisburg 
weeks before the show started and 
fresh from their triumphs at the 1948 
Olympics and at later horse shows 


one 


later at- 


Garden and the 
in Toronto were 


show 


several 
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on the continent, the Mexican Army 
Horse Show Team members were 
guests of the Kiwanians at several 
luncheon meetings, as were the 
French team members who arrived 
later and many of the Canadian 
Mounties. 

During the show week, the Ki- 
wanis meeting was held in the State 
Farm Show restaurant, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of International 
President J. Belmont Mosser of St. 
Marys, Perinsylvania. President 
Mosser, who had seen the session 
the evening before and taken the 
salute of the Canadian Mounties at 
the conclusion of their colorful mu- 
sical ride, was delighted with the 
affair and as a true Pennsylvanian 
took special pride in the fact that it 
was held in his native state. 

Governor James H. Duff, honorary 
chairman of the show, was so im- 
pressed with it that he has moved 
the observance of “Pennsylvania 
Week” for 1949 so that it will coin- 
cide with the Pennsylvania National 
Horse Show which, he said, has out- 
grown the capital city of the state 
and has become a nationally recog- 
nized event. THE END 


THE FAITH TO SURVIVE 
(From page 19) 


with me in the back seat of an Army 
jeep, and after two days of slogging 
through the rain and over terrible 
roads, her obvious dislike of this as- 
signment became increasingly clear. 
She was the daughter of a Monta- 
negran general, and had received 
her university education at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. There her obvious 
sympathy for the Communistic 
teachings impressed certain people, 
and she was asked to go to Russia for 
three years for a real course of in- 
doctrination. She had returned to 
Yugoslavia, and during the war had 
led a group of Partisani women 
under Tito against the Nazis. They 
lived in the hills and, armed only 
with knives, descended on unsus- 
pecting German detachments in 
small towns. It was clear to me that 
she was no parlor revolutionary. 
Toward the end of the second day, 
I asked her point blank why she so 
clearly disliked her assignment and 
us Americans. She said, “I have al- 
ways hated the Americans. During 
the war, we gave refuge to several 
of your fliers who had been shot 
down. I talked to them, but could 
not and still do not understand them. 
They don’t believe passionately in 
anything—not their homes, nor their 
institutions, nor their religion, not 
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; att the rights that have 
been “cussed and discussed” during 
recent years, there is one most impor- 
tant right that seems to have been 
overlooked—the Right to Laugh. 

Of course, the right to laugh may be 
part of the right to the pursuit of 
happiness, but anyway we look at it, 
it is surely one of the inalienable 
rights that belong to the individual 
and not a right to be granted to him. 

That is not true in a dictatorship, 
though—and that’s the diffefence be- 
tween the totalitarian form of govern- 
ment and the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Here in this country we 
consider it our right to laugh at any- 
thing we please—at our President, at 
our Congress, at the Democratic 
Party, at the Republican Party, at all 
the other parties, at ourselves, and at 
each other. We do it openly and we 
don’t care who knows it. 

That is part of our freedom. But 
nobody in Germany openly laughed 
at Hitler or at the Nazi Party. No- 
body in Italy laughed at Mussolini or 
at the Fascist Party. Nobody in Japan 
laughe@ at Hirohito. And if anybody 
in Russia is laughing at Stalin and the 
Communist Party, we can be quite 
sure he is doing it up one of those 
ample sleeves in the Russian blouse. 








The Right to Laugh 


By THURMAN SENSING 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee 


Neither the dictator nor the dicta- 
torship can stand the light of laughter 

-and that is one of the distinguishing 
marks of their weakness. Any per- 
son or any system that can’t stand 
laughter just can’t stand. We might 
well paraphrase the old saying that 
“He who laughs last, laughs best” into 
“He who laughs, lasts.” 

It has always seemed to me that a 
sense of humor is one of the Ameri- 
can people’s greatest assets. Maybe 
a sense of humor hasn’t made America 
great, but it has had its share. Maybe 
it didn’t win our wars, but it did its 
part. A sense of humor will some- 
times see a person through when noth- 
ing else will. We have seen this typ- 
ical characteristic of the American 
people illustrated during the recent 
war, when American boys cracked 
jokes and laughed even as the gates 
of death swung wide. 

We could wish nothing better for 
ourselves in the years ahead and for 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren than that we and they shall retain 
the ability to laugh, the opportunity to 
laugh, the right to laugh. Laughter is 
not a sign of weakness; it is a sign of 
strength. The American people are 
perhaps never more serious than when 
they are laughing. THE END 








even their country. Tell me, what 
is there that you do believe in 
passionately?” 

I tried to answer her, but found 
myself surprisingly inarticulate as to 
what democracy and America meant 
to me. I was embarrassed and upset, 
because, I suppose like so many 
other Americans, I had taken our 
way of life almost for granted. I had 
never before had to defend it, nor 
to convince someone with an utterly 
alien philosophy that our concept of 
“democracy” was dedicated to the 
preservation of the dignity of the 
human individual and completely 
foreign to their concepts. 

This conversation troubled me 
deeply then and has ever since, for 
I feel that we as a people are up 
against an ideological fanaticism that 
is stronger, if anything, than any 
consuming beliefs that either Hitler 
or the Japanese militarists used to 


indoctrinate their subjects. I am 
convinced that to be really strong, 
we must not only be strong eco- 
nomically and militarily, but that 
we must rediscover, reaffirm, and 
rearticulate our beliefs about what 
there is in our democracy that makes 
it so great. There is, in this twen- 
tieth century, a basic struggle of 
ideas, and the side that has the 
strongest and the most active faith 
in its ideas will prevail. The east- 
west struggle is going to be a long- 
continued one, and it is wishful 
thinking to believe otherwise. Even 
though no untoward incident takes 
place which might unwittingly in- 
crease the threat of war, the battle 
of nerves is certain to continue. I 
personally have such faith in our 
own real devotion to the principles 
of freedom that I have complete con- 
fidence in the eventual outcome. 


THE END 








Above: Dwight Green, Illinois governor, 
officiated at the Kiwanis sponsored fete. 


Below: Kiwanians put luminous safety 
tape on all bicycles brought by the kids. 





Below: The Festival Queen and her pretty 
courtiers were chosen by popular vote 
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The members of the Kiwanis Club of Downers 


Grove, Hlinois, have proved for all time that every 


community can profit by having a Kiwanis club. 


The Need For 
LEADERSHIP 


By FRANK 


LITTLE OVER TWO years ago there 
A were many civic organizations in 
Downers Grove, Illinois, a communi- 
ty of 10,000 population, but no Ki- 
wanis club. Each organization in the 
community was satisfied with its 
scope and the results it was getting in 
its own field. But there was a small 
group of citizens who felt that the 
individual members of the various 
organizations and the organizations 
themselves were getting all the bene- 
fit and not the entire community. 
This group organized a Kiwanis club 
—not to compete with the other 
groups but to unite them for the 
benefit of the town. 

The Kiwanis Club of Downers 
Grove received its charter in May of 
1947 and appointed a committee to 
organize a festival to take place that 
fall. All the existing organizations 
were asked to take part—in the first 
community-wide, joint organization 
project in the history of the commu- 
nity. All the groups agreed—some 
with enthusiasm, others with polite 
acquiescence. But the project was so 
well received by the people of the 
community that all misgivings were 
dispelled before it was over and plans 
were made for a “bigger and better” 
festival this year. 

The festival has come and gone, 
and it surpassed anything the town 
had ever visualized. Twenty-eight 
local organizations, including eight 
local industries, had exhibits in 
school buildings, local women’s clubs 
and various other places throughout 
the town. The boys of four scout 
troops had an encampment, there 
were white elephant sales, auctions, 


MORRISON 


street dances and 4-H club exhibits. 
The festival started in the morning 
with a children’s parade to the high 
school grounds, followed by a pet 
show, finals of the church league soft 
ball series, races and other games for 
children. 

The Men’s Garden Club staged the 
largest flower and garden show and 
exhibit in DuPage County with one 
thousand sections open for competi- 
tion. There were three thousand rib- 
bons and several trophies, including 
the Kiwanis Trophy awarded to the 
“Best Arrangement” winner. The 
Youth Center staged a popularity 
contest to determine a_ Festival 
Queen and her Senior and Junior 
Princesses. Crowns were placed on 
the winner by Dwight H. Green, 
then governor of the State of Illinois. 
He was escorted by Kiwanian Clyde 
B. Absher, mayor of the Village of 
Downers Grove and Lottie Holman 
O’Neil, representative in the State 
Legislature from that district, and the 
members of the local National Guard 
Unit. 

Kiwanis club members, with the 
help of the local Safety Council, 
placed luminous “Scotch Lite” safety 
tape on more than five hundred bi- 
cycles as part of the safety pro- 
gram. 

The outstanding business and pro- 
fessional men of Downers Grove who 
organized a Kiwanis club there less 
than two years ago have proved in 
another community, as so many oth- 
ers have elsewhere, that a town may 
have plenty of organizations and yet 
need just one more to provide real 
leadership and civic unity. THE END 
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HIALEAH, MIAMI SPRINGS, FLORIDA A brand new 
idea in boys work and one susceptible to use in 
any locality, has been launched by the recently 
organized Kiwanis Club of Hialeah, Miami Springs, 
Florida. It is the Kiwanis School of Aeronautics 
for boys twelve to eighteen years of age. Six weeks 
of free complete ground schooling in the principles 
of aviation is offered to all who enroll. The plan 
for the school was conceived by Charles Kiernan, 
a member of the club, following a discussion at a 
club meeting when the club was challenged to do 
something worthwhile for the boys of this commu- 
nity in which aeronautics and recreation are the 
main industries. Within the club are men trained 
in building airplanes or with war experience as 





Two of the boys of the Kiwanis School of Aeronautics spon- 
sored by the Hialeah, Miami Springs, club are shown here 
receiving technical instruction from Kiwanian Charles Kiernan. 
aviators, and with planes flying overhead constantly 
and almost every boy in town a builder of model 
planes (forty-eight out of fifty boys in the class had 
built one or more model planes), the school idea was 
a natural answer to the question of what construc- 
tive work can be done by the club for the boys of 

the area. 
The plan for the school calls for a six-week course 
from 1:00 to 4:00 each Saturday afternoon. Sepa- 
rate classes will be held for boys twelve to fifteen 
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and for boys sixteen to eighteen years of age. Boys 
from other communities are also welcome to attend. 
There is no fee. It is anticipated that this will result 
in the Boy Scouts of America awarding a merit 
badge in aeronautics to graduates of the school. 

The school officially opened on the eighteenth of 
August when the first of the classes assembled at the 
airport building loaned to the Kiwanis club by the 
Dade County Port Authority. Present also were 
parents of the boys and delegates from nearby 
Kiwanis clubs. Lieutenant Governor S. S. Holland 
represented the district. Vice-president Jack Fer- 
guson presided. President Gene Burns and the fac- 
ulty members, composed of Kiwanians or their em- 
ployees, each spoke briefly and the first class period 
was then conducted by Capt. J. Jones, on the Theory 
of Flight. Following this each boy was taken on a 
plane ride. 


UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY The Union Town- 
ship club presented a $1,000 television set to the 
Huckles Television Theatre, newly created by the 
Township Recreation Department for Union’s teen- 
agers. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS For the benefit of citizens of 
their community, Winfield Kiwanians purchased and 
presented to the city a resuscitator. The resuscitator 
will be kept in the city police department for emer- 
gency purposes. Each member of the police staff 
and also of the fire department have been given 
complete instructions in the use of the resuscitator. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK Five hundred Onondaga 
County 4-H Club members recently attended the 
twenty-second annual Achievement Day sponsored 
by the Syracuse Kiwanis club. As in the past, the 
Kiwanis club obtained the cooperation of the Syra- 
cuse University College of Forestry, where the 
group met for a morning program. The Kiwanis club 
provided a luncheon which was served in one of 
the University dining halls. In the afternoon the 
athletic department gave the entire group compli- 
mentary passes to a football game. 


RIPON, WISCONSIN Kiwanians of Ripon have organ- 
ized a committee, headed by Harry L. Fargo, which 
has started a campaign to raise a $5,000 educational 
fund for little Johnny Gransee. Johnny is nine 
months old so he doesn’t realize just how much he 











is handicapped, since he was born with his left arm 
off at the elbow, his left leg off at the knee and his 
right foot misshapen. Johnny has already spent 
two months of his life in the hospital and medical 
men say there isn’t a great deal that can be done 
for him; however, there is a possibility that his right 
leg will some day be all right and then there are 
artificial limbs which might help in years to come. 
Johnny is so bright and cheerful that he has smiled 
his way into the hearts of the Kiwanians and con- 
sequently they are making arrangements so that 
Johnny will be assured of an education. The drive 
for funds reached twenty per cent of the goal after 
only one week and according to all indications it 
will not be long before the entire amount will have 
been raised. 





Kiwanians of Greeley, Colorado, sponsored a Stars of To- 
morrow show for the benefit of the club’s underprivileged 
child fund. 


GREELEY, COLORADO Needing additional funds for 
the club program that sponsors foster homes for 
children and assists in the rehabilitation of delin- 
quent children the members of the Greeley, Colo- 
rado, club decided to sponsor a Stars of Tomorrow 
show. Committees were quickly formed and a 
screening board was soon working through the va- 
rious schools viewing applicants which came to 
Greeley for tryouts from all over the northern part 
of the state. 

About fifteen acts were originally planned but the 
applicants proved so talented that the screening 
board was unable to decide between the top twenty, 
so around these twenty a one-night show was built. 
Twelve novelty acts were selected and eight artist 
presentations. One major prize was given to the 
winner of each group. Winners were allowed to 
take their choice of a radio phonograph combination, 


a scholarship equivalent or an equal amount of cash. 
The show quickly found popular favor in the com- 
munity and backed by generous publicity from the 
newspapers and radio stations the members dis- 
posed of 970 one dollar tickets and sold $800 in pro- 
gram advertising. Expenses of only $687.92 were 
incurred in putting on the show so a net profit of 
$1,082.58 was placed in the Child Welfare Fund. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN From all indications 
it appears that Saskatoon Kiwanians will be able to 
carry out their plans for 1949, the establishment of 
a summer camp for boys and girls and assisting in 
the formation of a Photographic Museum at the new 
Medical College at the University, as a result of 
the Apple Day conducted by the Kiwanians. Through 
this event the Kiwanians raised $2,079.09 selling 
apples on the street and $2,335.45 selling apples by 
the box. 

This club held their first Apple Day in 1931, and 
every year since that time they have devoted a 
Saturday, generally the first in October, to their 
Big Apple Day, when all of the members are sta- 
tioned on assigned street corners with displays of 
apples and receptacles in which to receive the 
generous donations of the passersby in payment for 
the apples. 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN The Marquette Kiwanis 
club has taken the lead in the rehabilitation and 
expansion program at the Morgan Heights Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium by donating $250 for tools. Under 
the new program, patients will learn new skills while 
recovering so that they can obtain more healthful 
work after being discharged. The club’s vocational 
guidance and finance committees, with William Sa- 
vola and William Miller the respective chairmen, 
have sent letters to various firms and organizations 
explaining the great need for the sanitarium pro- 
gram and the response has been overwhelming. 


PRIEST RIVER, IDAHO Kiwanians of Priest River 
have successfully accomplished what seemed to be 
an impossible task, the painting of the high school 
building. The Kiwanians furnished both the ma- 
terials and the manpower. 


LAWTON, OKLAHOMA The safety committee of the 
Lawton club has placed stop signs at all school 
buildings, and has had safety lanes painted at all 
school crossings. 


PAMPA, TEXAS The Kiwanis club of Pampa sponsors 
a Sunday school softball league with twenty-five 
teams participating with approximately 400 players 
in four leagues. It is a requirement that the players 
must attend Sunday school at least fifty per cent 
of the time. 


BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians of Bellflow- 
er have adopted a son, Martin Kanitz, in Berlin, 
Germany. Since March 19, 1948, when the Kiwani- 
ans sent their first gift package to the Kanitz family, 
in blockaded Berlin, a total of over 1,122 pounds of 
food, clothing, toys and many other useful items 
have been shipped in weekly installments to this 
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family by individual members of the club. Each 
member has received a personal letter of thanks 
from Martin. 

In order to check the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram the Kiwanians requested the Welfare Service 
Section of the Office of Military Government, Berlin 
Sector, to investigate the needs of the Kanitz family. 
The Kiwanians recently heard from Frances Steel, 
Chief of the Welfare Service Section, that she had 
visited their home and the packages are arriving 
weekly and are very definitely a great help to the 
family. 





As guests of the Riverdale-Dolton, Illinois, Kiwanians, a 
thousand youngsters jammed the Dolton theater on a recent 
Saturday afternoon and saw thrilling pictures which were 
recommended by juvenile authorities. The party was financed 
by proceeds of gum ball machines sponsored by the club. 


PORTLAND, OREGON National attention is being di- 
rected at Portland, Oregon, owing to the recent re- 
lease of statistics showing that city to rank among 
the lowest in the United States in number of strikes. 
In fact, minor jurisdictional disputes of short-lived 
duration have constituted the only labor difficulty 
for years. This fine record has not just happened 
but is the direct result of some long-range plan- 
ning by a council of some hundred leaders in 
labor and industry who really work at the business 
of keeping peace between employer and employee. 
This group is chairmanned by a skilled arbitrator 
of over twenty-five years’ experience, Lee C. Stoll. 

Chairman George G. Gerber of the Portland Ki- 
wanis club’s Business Standards Committee recent- 
ly staged a panel discussion before the club in which 
top men from the Portland Labor-Management 
Committee told the story of labor peace in Portland. 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA Primarily through the fore- 
thought and suggestion of Riner D. Duncan, Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee of the Radford 
club, there was brought about a discussion in a 
Board of Directors meeting of the club of a far- 
reaching and worthwhile project for the club, work- 
ing through its Agricultural Committee. 

This project called for the purchase by the club 
of purebred livestock, to be placed with worthy 
and outstanding boys of 4-H Clubs in Montgomery 
County—such livestock to be placed by the Agri- 
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cultural Committee, working in close harmony with 
the County Agent. The first offspring of each of the 
animals placed is to be the property of the Kiwanis 
club and will then be placed with another boy un- 
der the same terms. Each boy, his parents, the 
County Agent and the Chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, must sign and agree to the terms ap- 
plying to this purebred livestock project, in order 
that each party concerned will have a clear under- 
standing of his responsibilities. 


SMITHVILLE, MISSOURI During the past summer the 
Kiwanians of Smithville staged their second Outdoor 
Summer Show, composed of home talent entitled 
“Laff It Off.” The show grossed $2,300 for the two 
performances which was placed in the club’s Under- 
privileged Child Fund. 


CAMAS-WASHOUGAL, WASHINGTON A task begun 
in 1945 by Kiwanians of the Camas-Washougal club 
was recently completed. It is the new Youth Lodge 
and represents a cash investment of $3,000 plus 
$5,000 in donated labor and materials. The building 
fills a long-felt need for community facilities; it is 
to be used as the headquarters for the Camas High 
School Key Club and the Girl and Boy Scout troops. 


TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA The Kiwanis Club of Truro 
has been recognized by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., of Montreal as being the best service club 
having a definite sponsored program such as the 
Public Speaking Contests which the club has every 
fall. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY Members of the At- 
lantic City club enjoyed a novel and interesting 
meeting at the Atlantic City Electric Company’s 
Power Plant, arranged by Kiwanian B. L. England. 





In an effort to raise funds for their underprivileged child 
work, Kiwanians of Stamford, Connecticut, sponsored a con- 
cert featuring as guest artists the United States Marine Band. 


DILLON, MONTANA Dillon Kiwanians have taken on 
a project with a pick and shovel implication. Presi- 
dent Phil Lovell and Secretary Ronald Orman re- 
ported that the club planned to surface completely 
the yards of the Dillon school buildings. The project 
involves arrangements for using city and county 
equipment. Sand was hauled in and the plan is for 
members to unload and tamp the surface material. 
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MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY This is how the Ki- 
wanians of Morristown raised $3,000 for the club’s 
Underprivileged Child and Youth Activity Fund. 
They sponsored an exposition called “Cavalcade of 
Progress” which was probably the largest assembly 
of commercial and industrial exhibits ever brought 
together indoors in the northern part of New Jersey 
and perhaps the entire state. Over one hundred 
business firms and manufacturers presented novel 
and colorful displays and demonstrations comprising 
the newest and the oldest. About fifty State, County 
and Municipal organizations set up interesting ex- 
hibits. On the mezzanine of the Armory, where the 
show was held, there was conducted an old-fash- 
ioned “Nickelodeon Show” showing the first one- 
reel movie with a plot ever filmed, “The Great Train 
Robbery,” made by Thomas A. Edison in 1904 at a 
location near Morristown, also a parade of stars of 
half a century ago. And on the mezzanine the Mor- 
ris County Historical Society occupied some 900 
square feet of space displaying “Cavalcade of Yes- 
terday,” one of the most unusual and complete 





Glee Club was one of the special 
attractions as the Cavalcade of Progress sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Morristown, New Jersey. 


The Howard Memorial 


shows of its kind ever seen in the state. Over 1,000 
individual items ranging from knitting needles to 
ancient horseless carriages, some over 200 years old, 
old tools, kitchen utensils, home appliances, maps, 
pictures and hundreds of other articles were dis- 
played. 

Outside the arena of the Armory, under canvas, 
there was a Sportsman’s Show displaying live speci- 
mens of native fauna and wild life and game with 
demonstrations, contests and exhibits keyed to the 
spirit of the lover of sports and outdoor life. 

Special attractions were arranged for each of the 
four evenings the show was held featuring many 
celebrities. 

A quick survey shows that out of a membership 
of one hundred men some eighty-five served on the 
eight major Exposition Committees. In addition, 
over 300 men and women representing twenty par- 
ticipating groups from about the County, contributed 
hundreds of hours in the development and presen- 
tation of the Exposition. The Kiwanians feel that 
the success of this event is due to Kiwanian Kenneth 
Kostenbader who planned and directed the entire 
Exposition. 
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YOUTH SERVES YOUTH 


HE Kiwanis Club of Chicago met that old cry of, “You 
TF ont build a Key club in a large metropolitan high 
school because the school authorities don’t want them 
and the schools already have too many similar activities,” 
by sponsoring a good Key club in the Washburne Trade 
High School in the heart of Chicago. Ed Herman and 
Herb Roberts, who headed the committee that built this 
Key club, are further of the opinion that the only thing 
standing in the way of any metropolitan Kiwanis club 
sponsoring a Key club is a lot of hard work—work to 
start the club, work to organize it properly, and more 
work to keep it functioning on the high plane that has 
been established by the organization. 

Contrary to the popular conception, the interested 
Chicago Kiwanians found that the highest hurdle of 
building their Key club was not the selling of the idea 
to the school authorities but selling it to their own 
Kiwanis Board and complete membership. After that 
was done and after the Kiwanians had been convinced 
over a long period of time of the worth of the project, 
it was a comparatively easy task to inform the school 
authorities about the Key club and secure their com- 
plete cooperation. After telling their story the committee 
was unexpectedly informed that the Chicago Grade 
School Board was definitely not opposed to any school 
organization that had as its philosophy the betterment 
of social and human relations and that the Board would 
cooperate completely with the Kiwanians in sponsoring 
a Key club. 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of the Chicago 
grade school system, further and “We 
acknowledge with great and deep gratitude Kiwanis’ 
interest in the program of the Washburne Trade School, 
your organization there of the Key club and the other 
means of expressing your interest in educational mat- 
ters. We solicit the continuation of that interest, firm in 
the belief that you will find in such an experience 
dividends that far exceed your participation in that 
activity.” Dr. Hunt is a Rotarian! 

With the complete understanding and cooperation of 
the school authorities and the whole interest of the 
Kiwanians, the Key club was completed last spring. 
It has lived up to the expectations of the students, the 
school people and the Kiwanians. Chicago has built their 
Key club with interest and hard work. 











goes states, 


By sponsoring stage shows and selling household 
articles, Key club members of the Ovuacnita ParisH 
HicH ScHoot at Monroe, Lours1ana, paid for transpor- 
tation to several important Key club conventions and 
meetings. An average of more than sixty-five per cent 
of the club’s membership traveled more than 3500 miles, 
including a 1200-mile trip to Macon, Georgia, and a 
600-mile jaunt to the International convention in 
Memphis. . . . When one of the most prominent athletes 
of the Commerce HicH ScHoot at Boston, Massacuu- 
SETTS, was taken seriously ill, the Key club members 
sponsored a “Dick Noonan” Day and raised a sufficient 
sum of money to help Dick pay his hospital expenses. ... 


Tue Key Crus or Brooxvitte Hicu Scuoot at Broox- 
VILLE, INDIANA, erected in the school an athletic record 
board constructed of masonite which will bear the name 
of the student holding the record in each track event. 
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International President J. Belmont Mosser presiding at the 
editorial desk of the Wichita Beacon as guest editor. 


One oF THE First of the many honors to be accorded him 
during his term of office, came to International President 
J. Belmont Mosser in Wichita, Kansas, where he was 
asked to preside at the editorial desk as guest editor of 
the Wichita Beacon. This recognition is given only to 
men of outstanding ability, and is sought after by indi- 
viduals and groups who are instrumental in bringing 
such men to Wichita for important occasions. As these 
men are given the honor, they are permitted to write 
an editorial which is usually printed in a prominent 
position on the front page of the paper. 





Ernest J. Loebbecke, Chairman International Committee on 
Public Affairs for United States, thanks Eddie Cantor for the 
tribute to Kiwanis International which he made on one of 
his recent radio broadcasts. 
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For his editorial President Mosser stressed the part 
Kiwanis has always taken in civic affairs, and brought 
out the size of the organization and its power for good 
work in the world today. His editorial and picture 
appeared on the front page of the November 17 edition. 
As the Beacon is one of Kansas’ largest newspapers, 
the International President’s message went out to thou- 
sands of readers in the state, many of whom will have 
a better understanding of Kiwanis as a result. 





Kiwanian C. E. Yoder of the Muscatine, Iowa club is shown 
here with this prize-winning steer “Old Gold.” The 1200-pound 
Aberdeen Angus won the blue ribbon denoting the grand cham- 
pionship of the forty-ninth International Live Stock Exposition. 


Georce P. Extis, past president of the Chicago, Illinois 
club, recently received the Bronze Keystone Award of 
the Boys Clubs of America at a meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, sponsored by the Central Region Area of the 
National boys clubs organization. 


Bos McAtpinez, Fire Chief of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
joined the Kiwanis club in 1938 and in these past ten 
years has made over 1,000 Kiwanis Junior Police instal- 
lations in Oklahoma City. This number does not include 
the installations made in neighboring towns. 




















$500,000 


FOR WELFARE 


@ The Forpway PLAN 
paid more than $500,000 


last year to club welfare 


funds. 


® Now 1.763 clubs and 


organizations sponsor 
Ford Gum Self-Service 
Machines in 46 states from 
coast to coast. New clubs 
are signing up every day 
for this “painless” method 


of fund-raising. 


Why not cut your club 
in on this e-a-s-y 


money ? 


@ Remember—the Forp- 
WAY PLAN requires no in- 
vestment nor financial ob- 
ligation on the part of the 


club or its members. 


@ Learn how to put the 


ForpWAY PLAN to work 
for your club. Write for the 
free brochure, ““Sharing 
the Profits THE FORD- 


WAY.” 


FORD 


GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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Relief Rolls Increase 

General relief caseloads have doubled 
since V-J Day in a representative group 
of nineteen big cities, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association reports. Caseloads 
for the nation have risen fifty-four per 
cent in the past three years. 

The average monthly payment to the 
American family or individual on relief 
increased from $28.55 to $43.66 during 
the three-year period. Of the 358,000 
current cases in the US, 138,343—almost 
two-fifths of the total—are in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency’s group of nine- 
teen selected cities. 


Curb Unsafe Drivers 


Drivers’ “report cards” are among the 
innovations of the past year in Connec- 
ticut’s drive to weed out unsafe drivers 
and to reduce traffic accidents. The 
American Public Works Association re- 
ports that the “report cards” are based 
on a year-old point system closely con- 
nected with Connecticut’s laws and pen- 
alties against traffic violations. The 
point scale ranges from a listing of ten 
points if a driver is held responsible for 
a fatal accident to one point if a driver 
is involved in an accident without be- 
ing convicted. The checking system calls 
for everything from friendly warnings 
to first offenders to suspension of li- 
censes for hazardous drivers. 

State officials report that the plan is 
gaining voluntary support from the 
drivers. During the first year of the 
plan’s operation, the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment screened 6,742 records and 
sent warning letters to 4,990 persons— 
all who had three points or more on 
their cards. Among these, 693 were 
called for conferences and another 889 
were summoned to license suspension 
hearings. A five point score requires a 
driver to call for a conference, while a 
total of six or more brings him before 
the hearing section where suspension 
action is taken. 

When drivers are called in for a con- 
ference, their driving histories are re- 
viewed and in some cases a re-examina- 
tion of driving knowledge and ability 
may be suggested, or a new eye-test 
may be given. At hearings where li- 
cense suspension may be taken, the 
driver is given an opportunity to prove 
that the records against him are incor- 
rect or to show cause why his license 
should not be suspended. 


Cities Issue Annual Reports 

More—and better—annual reports about 
municipal affairs were issued by Ameri- 
can cities to their citizens during the 


past year than ever before, according to 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. In addition to more attractive 
make-up with a more liberal use of in- 
teresting photographs, a review of the 
reports of eighty municipalities in the 
Association magazine, Public Manage- 
ment, showed a greater emphasis this 
year on a listing of city plans for the 
future. 

Two major weaknesses of many re- 
ports cited were a lack of charts show- 
ing trends over a period of years, par- 
ticularly in the field of municipal 
finance, and the failure of some reports 
to give the citizens an overall view of 
all the major city activities. Among the 
omissions noted in some reports were 
references to education, planning, rec- 
reation and housing. 


Parking Map 

As a service to motorists, the Port of 
New York Authority has distributed a 
map showing where and when to park 
in lower and midtown Manhattan, the 
International City Managers’ Association 
reports. The location of all off-street 
parking places, both public garages and 
parking lots in the area from the lower 
end of the island—the Battery—to Fifty- 
ninth Street—Central Park, are indi- 
cated in color on the map. In addition, 
the parking guide shows at a glance the 
areas in which curb parking is prohib- 
ited under police regulations, as well as 
streets in which one-hour parking is 
permitted in accordance with posted 
signs. Nearly five hundred parking ga- 
rages and lots were visited by Port Au- 
thority representatives in order to veri- 
fy street locations of all public parking 
facilities. Maps are given to motorists 
at all authority-operated bridges and 
tunnels, as well as at service stations 
along main routes leading into New 


York. 


Non-Fix Traffic Tickets 

Chicago is the latest city to adopt the 
use of non-fix traffic tickets, the Amer- 
ican Public Works Association reports. 
Some fifty cities, including Detroit, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
use the four-way tickets to stymie traf- 
fic violators who have “connections.” 
The Chicago traffic tickets are made out 
in quadruplicate. The first copy is sent 
directly to the courts, thus by-passing 
any places where the ticket might be 
fixed. Second copies go to the police. 
The arresting officer keeps the third 
copy for his record, while the fourth 


copy is given to the offender. 
THE END 
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sg geen in the interests of inter- 
national peace and with no or- 
ganization to support or supporting 
him, this Kiwanian from Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, has created and drawn 
a fifty-six page book on the subject 
of world government which he is dis- 
tributing himself with his own funds 
plus whatever else he can pick up. 
The Kiwanis Magazine is reproduc- 
ing the pages of this book, both as its 
own contribution to international 
peace and as a tribute to a public- 
spirited Kiwanian.— The Editors. 


CORP 


Whether you like the idea of world government 


or not, do you like the present system whereby 


gangster nations cause thousands of deaths by waging 


aggressive war? It’s just a question of world law and 









order against world lawlessmess, or . . «.«« « 


SES; 


CE amg 
SJ 








World Law vs. World War 


Channing L. Gele- 
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MEET JOE 


HE'S A NICE KID. CRAZY ABOUT 
THE MOVIES, AND G/RLS, AND 
BASEBALL. SOON JOES GOING TO 
(BE TRAINED HOWTO KILL OTHER 
SOES. MILLIONS OF THEM. PERHAPS 
THIS JOE WILL BE LUCKY AND LIVE... 
MAY8E /N A VETERANS HOSPITAL. 
700 BAD. HES A NICE KID. 700 BAD NOTHING 
CAN BE DONE ABOUT /f- 














PoP 


MEET JOE 


HE KNOWS THE TH/RD WORLD WAR 
IN 40 YEARS /5 COMING UP THE 
DRAFT BACK. MORE PLANES, #/5 
BILLION WAR BUDGET, RATIONING 

COMING. LESS THAN 3 YEARS AFTER 
V-/ DAY. UN. A FLOP. T00 BAD 
NOTHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT /T. 
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AND THAT'S THE QNE. THING 


NOTHING CAN BE DONE 
ABOUT ? a 











(WERE JUST KIDDING. 
OURSELVES... AND 
WE KNOW IT /) 








Lor 


AND ISNT IT STRANGE 


THO WE ADMIT 
WERE AWFULLY 


PAG 
SMART y 
PEOPLE '* 
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GET RID OF WAR 


ANY TIME 
WE 


WANT 
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WE KNOW THE PRICE 
1§ A SMALL HUNK OF 


NATIONAL 
§ 7 OVEREIGN: , ai 


a 





The ONLY Question /s 
IS 1T a" THE PRICE | 
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MAY, sash 
oad ++ ik ++ 7 
FOR TWO WORLD WARS WE HAVE 
SAID WO / 


E WOULD RATHER PAY THE PRICE OF 
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WE KNOW WE CAN || 





sees 
gur WHEN ir COMES To 
THE WORLPS WORST PROBLEM... 
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WAR... WE SAY | 








WHAT G MORE - 
WE ALL KNOW THE 


PRICE 





OF GETTING RID 
OF WAR 
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BUT NOW 


THE PRICE OF 


WAR 


4S GOING 








———— 
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JOE OF COURSE, W/LL PAY THE 
USUAL PRICE -- THE BEST 
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ry OME TIME HE MAY COME HOME | FOR OE, 2E, AND OTHERS, THE USUAL PRICE | 
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MEMORIES 





THE USUAL PRICE FORA GENERATION 
OF WAR VETERANS 





includes wars DOUBLE STANDARD 


that ROBS US All OF DECENCY 
MORALITY, and SELF-RESPECT 











AT PEACE td 


LAW WIT, \s 
NATIONAL BOUNDARIES kite 48 





y) p’ Dow? BE A SUCKER 
Joe of AW 0 SHOW MERE 
\ ¥ G00D 
Wh Bien ntaew ae 
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WITHOUT LAW 
BETWEEN NATIONS 
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| BUT THE PRICE OF WAR HAS 
GONE UP 


[#0 LONGER AcE THE loreD ONES’ SAFE AT Home) 


THE a F BaBy Fd y 


AIMLLED 129, 
MEN, WOMEN fy CHILDREN 


OUT OF 340,000 PEOPLE AT 
HIROSHIMA. (OUR SCIENTISTS 
SAY THEY CAN MAKE THEM /O 
TIMES AS POWERFUL ) 


" v4 
Just 3 OF THE NEXT SIZE 
WAGASAK/~ FYPE BOMBS WOULD 
KILL ALL TNE PEOPLE /W WASHINGTON, 
D.C 8 WOULD DESTROY NEW YORK CITY 


JUST SOO BOMBS (LESS THAN WERE 


DROPPED IN ONE WORLD WAR II RAD) 
COULD KILL 43 MILLION AMER/CANS 


ve Ke 49 {" 


ne 


THE PRICE OF WAR. HAS GONE UP 
































OTWER NOTES ON THE HIGH PRICE OF 
WAR 
THE BIKIN/ TESTS THE WHOLE ATLANTIC 
PROVED THAT, EVEN IF ng COULD SE 
YOU SURVIVE AN ATOMIC RADIO- 
BOMBING... ATOMIC ACTIVE 
RADIATION CAN DE- * 
FORM AND MAKE Motos ‘ 
ergemeaaores | |v cuey mas 
[4 : yo | 
CHUDRENS CHILDREN one 
SABOTEURS 
ws WO SECRET CAN MINE C/TIES 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ATO: WITHA ATOMIC BOMBS 
BOMB-MAKING WERE AND BLOW THEM 
PUBLISHED IN /940.. “P 
WY NATION CAN MAKE SCIENTISTS | 
THEM IN A FEW YEARS., aaa “ tehd 
THERE ARE PLENTY OF — 
RAW MATERIALS ALL Bé MADE OF AYPRO- 
WER THE WORLD GEN-HELIUM SO 
a TWAT / BOMB COULD 
DEVASTATE 400 s@. 
MULES 











THE PRICE OF WAR HAS GOWE UP 


THE HIGH PRICE OF WAR (con) 
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4O MILLION AMERICANS MIGHT 
BE K/LLED /N THE F/RST 
ATTACK WITH ATOMIC BOMBS 


IN SPITE OF All 
PRECAUTIONF 













WE HAVE SOMETHING 







| (><) FAR MORE DEADLY ) | 
\ ¢/ THAN THE ATOMIC 
aw ms. BOMB TODAY.... 
| A N 6 7K NOT TOMORROW... 






AND FURTHER MORE 
(73 /N USABLE SHAPE 





ACCORDING Te GENERAL 

GROVES, TESTIFYING BEFORE 
| WE SENATE COMMITTEE OV 

ATOMIC ENERGY. 


hx} +} 
GS THATS WHAT LEP THOMAS 


O TEXAS 7202 CONGRESS 









MOLOTOV SAYS THE 
RUSSIANS HAVE, TOO 


THE PRICE OF WAR HAS GONE UP 











THE HIGH PRICE OF WAR (com) 


OF COURSE, /N APPITION TO HUMAN LIVES 
AND SUFFERING, THERE /§ ALSO THE 


LOSS of all those FREEDOMS 


WHICH ARE THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE... 


Al 














1. FREEDOM OF SPEECH : 
|censonss| 
2. FREEDOM OF EMPLOYMENT iw ie a | 
Only 39 
rn, 


3.7REEDOM OF TRAVEL 





10 
4. FREEDOM OF LIV/NG es Fine 
sy 


T 
During WAR.. Man's’ 8: of kights 7s RES 
FOR ALL ANYONE CAN TELL .- 
The NEXT WAR MAY LAST 30 YEARS / 











THE A/GH PRICE OF WAR (cowr) 
Final Detail 


WAR DEST. ROVS YOUR MOMEY 


HIGH TAXES AND INFLATION 
DESTROY THE VALVE OF YOUR 
PROPERTY..- STEALS A MAJOR, 
SHARE OF YOUR EARNINGS * 


——s 


* RIGHT NOW... DURING PEACE... 1T 1$ COSTING 
THE AVERAGE AMERICAN FAMILY #400, 
PER YEAR TO SUPPORT THE MILITARY 
PROGRAM. ANOTHER WAR MEANS 


Shall we 
THIF PRI tE 


for WAR ? 


OR SHALL WE EXAMINE 
THE COST OF 


PEACE ? 


















































| BANKRUPTCY. 
‘ 17 1S QUITE SIMPLE. |! VIOLENCE ano MURDER 
47S MO Memes OA 
a AS A MEANS OF SETTLING D/GPLTES 
SECRET e EXCEPT 
= PEACE IN RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONS... 
LONG AGO MANKIND A THE LAST FRONTIER OF AWARCHY. .. 
TH/S HAS BEEN PROVED 
DISCOVERED HOW 7088. THE Lett NO LAWS + NO POLICE+ 
‘E, EVE 
TO LIVE AT PEACE... TOWN, CITY STATE AND | NO COURTS=WAR 
NATION IN THE WORLD | L os 











NEEDED: One simple world low 





WORLD LAW 


WAR 15 FORBIDDEN 


ANY PERSON CONVICTED OF 
PLANNING A WAR OR OF HLLEGALY 
POSSESSING A WEAPON OF WAR 
SHALL BE LIABLE JO /MPRISONMENT 
FOR NOT LEGS THAN ft (Uti ftatt t 
al Mjal po pode, a! «ae a 





pene 


Pt Qi oak 


PLUS THE MINIMUM NECESSARY 
WORLD GOVERNMENT JO ADMINISTER 
AND ENFORCE THIS SIMPLE LAW LUTLY 














HOW 


CAW SUCH A 
WORLD LAW AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


BE BROUGHT ABOUT 


2 




















AN INVITATION By 
THE UNITED STATES TO ALL THE 
NATIONS Of THE WORLD JO 


SEND DELEGATES JO DRAFT 
A WORLD AGREEMENT 





(THIS INVITATION WOULD BE A 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY 
CONGRESS ) 
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BROSTEP | 
ao Te | 











BRR® oc aa.ocpi TH/S WORLD LAW AGREEMENT 
Minton dit WOULD THEN HAVE TO BE 
APPROVED BY EACH 
THESE DELEGATES WOULD THEN NATION, AND WOULD GO 


DRAW UP A PROPOSED WORLP LAW 
AGREEMENT (OR CONSTITUTION) 
JO STATE WHAT POWERS JHE WORLD 


GOVERNMENT WOULD HAVE AND 
WOULD NOT HAVE, 


INTO EFFECT WHEN A SPECIFIED | | 
NUMBER HAD VOTED /N FAVOR 
OF /7- 


(THESE ARE THE SAME THREE STEPS WHICH 
GAVE BIRTH TO THE WWITED NATIONS CHARTER ) 


/T SHOULD BE 
S/MPLE AND DIRECT... 





PURPOSE 
TO OUTLAW WAR AS 
A MEANS OF SETTLING 
DISPUTES BETWEEN 
NATIONS... BY A COMPLETE 
CONTROL OF THE WEAPONS 














a WHAT GOES ON WITHIN 
rb | A NATION WOULD BE 
ANP | NONE OF THE BUSINESS 





OF THE WORLD 
POLICE FORCE 


THIS OME WORLOLAW 


WOULD TAKE PRECEDENCE OVER ANY 
PRESENT OR FUTURE NATIONAL LAW. 


BUT 
ALL OTHER POWERS 





bes WOR o f 
A WORLD ASSEMBLY JO 
ADMIN/STER THIS LAW 




















ARE LEFT 70 THE NATIONS J 


ae 


18 








A WORLD POLICE 
TWE WORLD ASSEMBLY WOULD HAVE FORCE JO 
NO LEG/SLATIVE POWER EXCEPT ENFORCE THE LAW 
TO AOMIN/STER THE WORLD 

SECURITY PROVISIONS OF THE ! 
AGREEMENT: 














WORLD COURTS JO 
PROTECT THE RIGHTS 
OF IND/VIDUALS UNDER THIS LAW 























WHAT WOULD 
St 30 
THIS 

WORLD LAW | 

AGREEMENT 


BUT TO DO THIS ONE THING... 
OUTLAW WAR_— | 


THIS WORLD GOVERNMENT MUST NAVE THESE | 


POWERS 


1. SOLE OWNERSHIP OF ALL WEAPONS OF 
WAR 








2. POWER TO ARREST, BRING JO TR/AL AND 
PONS ANY (NDIVIDVAL WHO POSSESSES A 
WEAPON OF WAR OR WHO PLANS TOUSE OWE 


3. POWER OF SEARCH FOR SUCH WEAPONS 





4. POWER 70 MAINTAIN A WORLD POLICE 
FORCE APEQUATE TO ENFORCE TH/S 
LAW AND 7O PROTECT MEMBER NATIONS 
ROM OUTS/DE AGGRESS/ON 


5, POWER TO RAISE THE NECESSARY 
MONEY 


—-~ aaran? . 
/ HE. HOW ABOUT THE 


UNITED 
Ak 4 NATIONS ?) 
THE UN. 15 COMPLETELY 


/NCAPABLE OF OUTLAWING 
WAR. /7T HAS NO INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, NO POLICE FORCE, WO 
COURTS. /7°/5 AN /MPORTANT 
TUDY GROUP ONLY, INCAPABLE 
OF SETTLING ANY /MPORTANT 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. 
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THEN WHY NOT AMEND 
THE U.N. CHARTER 
JO MAKE /T A REAL 

( wore GOVERNMENT? 








IT 1$ POSSIBLE UNDER ARTICLE 109 
BY A LONG PROCESS... BUT...-/7 
WOULD BE MUCH SIMPLER JO 

START FROM SCRATCH AND SET 
YP A REAL WORLD GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE ONE PURPOSE OF 

OUTLAWING WAR. 


2 








THE UNITED NATIONS 


COUD STILL FUNCTION /N THE AREAS 
/N WHICH /T NOW OPERATES 





L THE UN. ECONOMIC AND SOC/AL 
COUNCILS COULD WORK WITHA 
MUCH GREATER DEGREE OF 
SUCCESS /- THE THREAT OF WAR 
WAS REMOVED 


2. WE PEACEFUL SETTLING OF 
DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS 
BY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND VOLUNTARY ARB/TRATION 
WOULD THEN BE POSSIBLE UNDER 
UN. AUSPICES. 











THE BRITISH PEOPLE 


{ 1AM WILLING JO S/T WITH 
| ANYBODY, OF ANY PARTY. OF 
ANY NATION, TO TRY JO DEV/SE 
\ A FRANCHISE OR A CONSTITUTION 
FOR A WORLD ASSEMBLY WITH 
\" LIMITED OBJECTIVE OF PEACE J 


2 ash dininienapersttiinian salina? 
9 / 
“#1 

BEVIN, FOREIGN SECRETARY, 

SPEQKING J 


PAARL /AMENT vs 
“ALL /N THIS HOUSE... KVOW THAT 
WHAT /S NEEDED /S EFFECTIVE 
WORLD GOVERNMENT, AS THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARY AND THE LEADERS OF ALL 
PARTIES HAVE SO FRE QUENTZY 
STATED... WE KNOW WHAT /S /NVOLVED:; 
WE ARE PREPARED FOR IT AND — 
7O SPEND ANDO BE SPENT /NV THAT YN 
ENDEAVOR. WITH GOOS HELP. 
ANDO WITH HIGH COL RAGE, | BE- 


CS 
LIEVE WE SHALL SUCCEED t } 
¢ “is 4 
- HENRY C USBORNE| IR ~ 
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AND ENDORSED BY Pam 
MMISTER ATILEE, TO 
PARLIAMENT /46 




















IN THEIR NEW 


CONSTITUTION 
THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE ox Sue 
SPECIFICALLY an ine Mey 
PROVIDE A "Gop "79, 
LEGAL BAS/S Msg, Keay Vor 
FOR JOINING Mtg 73 ae Ray 
A WORLD SOrxep "Oye Pigg SE 
GOVERNMENT™ 7% Gy Ox 
—>» 2 Sz 
har, 3s, Ap, 
I> 4 
eC “Hw 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 








'N INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
CONGRESS STANDS FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
FREE NATIONS 
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ELECTION MAN/FESTO 
OF THE WORKING 
COMMITTEE OF THE 
/NO/AN: NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 











POLLS SHOW THAT _2.OUT OF 
3 PEOPLE /N THE USA. WANT 
WORLD GOVERNMENT NOW 
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mata 
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1§ IN FAVOR OF 
WORLD 


GOVERNMENT 






















— 
1 WITH A LIMITED SURRENDER OF NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY, THERE MUST BE INST/TUTED 
SOME FORM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 
RESTRICTED, AT LEAST AT THE OUTSET, 
TO MATTERS PERTAINING JO THE 
PREVENTION OF WAR, AND 
TWE MAINTENANCE OF 
/NTERNATIONAL SECURITY... 
WE MUST WORK WITH ALL 
OUR MIGHT FORA 
WORLD ORDER UNDER. 


| THE sokcdanceggple™ a: 
} a jected 











Phim’ MINISTER MACKENSIE KING 
SPEAKING BEFORE THE CANAD/AN 
MOVSE OF COMMONS 




















\| THE 464 QUESTION... 
|| WOULD RUSSIA JOIN SUCH A 
| WORLD C 7 tana 
YES A NO 
1. RUSSIA /S LESS PREPARED | |. RUSS/A LOOKS JO A DEATH 
FOR WAR THAN THE Ss STRUGGLE BETWEEN COMMUNISME 
2. RUSS/A HAS JUST UNDERGONE | AND CAPITAL/SM AS (INEVITABLE 
A MAJOR EXPANSION... NEEDS\ 2. THEY WOLLD REFUSE TO AccEPr 
TIME TO DIGEST /7S GAINS, ANY HIGHER POWER THAN THE 
3. ANARMS RACE Wite PREVENT LREML Pee: 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE/R RECON 3. TWEY WOULD NOT ACCEPT 
STRUCTION GOALS ANY HIGHER PLAN SPONSOKED 
4A LIMITED WORLD GOVERN - BY CAPITALISTIC UGA 
MENT WOULD NOT INTERFERE | 4. THE/R ONLY 10EA OFA WORLD 


W/TH THEIR FORM OF GOVERN 
MENT OR OPPORTUNITY JO 
SELL°COMMUNISHI FO THE 
REST OF THit_ WORLD _— 
5. THEY WOULD ACHIEVE SECURITY ee © fot oan 
FROM THREAT OF FORCE BY SANDARDS OF L/1NG AND 
WATIONAL ISTIC NE/GHBORS FREEDOM OF THE /NDIVIDUAL 
LESS PRONOUNCED THAN NOW, 
72 THEIR ADVANTAGE (NV THE . 
L£0NG RUN 


GOVERNMENT /$ A FOVIET ONE 
5. TWEY WEED TME THREAT OF 
CAP TAL/SM TO WELD UNITY 
AT HOME 





OMLY RUSSIA CAN ANSWER THIS QUESTION. 
AND ONLY AFTER IT HAS BEENASKED 
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—/F RUSSIA SHOUD SAY 
4 


(AND AT LEAST THE ARGUMENTS 
IN ITS FAVOR FOR RUSSIA ARE 
SO GREAT THAT THIS CANNOT BE 





RULED OUT AS A POSS/BILITY) 


THEN, WITH ONE STROKE, THE 
THREAT OF WORLD WAR HAS 
BEEN ELIMINATED AND THE 
ARMS RACE /5 ENDED. 


YOU caw race /Onmvres TOPAY To 
GO ON RECORD wiTH YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
ano SENATOR *snpasx HIM HOW HE STANDS... 


i ‘| WANT YOUTOKNOW/AM 
(NW FAVOR OF A WORLD LAW 

AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 

STRONG ENOUGH TO OVT AW 

WAR. / URGE YOU TD WORK 

AND VOTE /N FAVOR OF /T- 

Will YOU DO THIS 7 


Le 


) eet aaa 


A LETTER /8 


BE /THR avr 
A POSTCARD /$% 


BETTER THAN 


NOTWING AT Ald 
Ae 


DONT REMEMBER FHEIR 
WR LOCAL NEWSPAPER. 


NAMES, CALL OP 


| 0 U CAN READ UP (iF vou wisn) 
ON THE SUBJECT SO YOU WILL GE 
BETTER INFORMED ON THE NEED FOR 
WORLD GOVERNMENT AND SOME OF JHE 
PROBLEMS AND PLANS THAT NAVE BEEN 
SUGGESTED 























Vou GAN GET THESE AT yOuR PUBLIC L/S@ARY OR 


SOKGTORE 








= 


BUT /F RUSSIA SHOUD SAY 
‘ 7 


ADVANTAGES TOBE GA/NED 
OVER THE PRESENT SITUATION 

0) WE GET CREDIT WITH THE PEOPLES 
OF THE WORLD FOR TRY/NG 





(2) WE HAVE A POWERFUL PROPAGANOA 
WEAPON WITH THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA 
AND /7S SATELL/TES 

(3) WE HAVE UNITED A MAJOR PART OF 
THE WORLD FOR COMMON DEFENSE 
AGA/NST AGGRESS/ON /N CASE OF WAR 


THERE ARE STILL /MPORTANT 
| 
| 
| 


(4) WE HAVE BROKEN THE FET/SH OF 
NATIONAL SOVERE/GNTY SO THAT, SHOULD 
WAR COME, A REAL PEACE CAN FOLLOW. 


VOU caw ask every CLUB no 
ORGANIZATION TO WHICH You 
BELONG 70 GO ON RECORO WITH 
A RESOLUTION... 
/ 8E 
| THIS ORGANIZATION /5 /W 


] FAVOR OF A WORLD LAW 
AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 


_.| j . 
aie, STRONG ENOUGH TO 
- a OUTLAW WAR, 
F ? Ali THOSE /N FAVOR 7 ) 


( v ) ‘a A | 





’ RESOLVED... THAT 


\ 
) 


SEND COPIES OF THIS RESOL UT, ON 

















TO YOUR CONG, mE SSMAN AN. ) 
SENATOR AND TO YOUR LOCAL 
_NEWSPAP. IPERS 


YOU CAN JOIN you wish ) 


EITHER OR BOTH OF THE TWO LEAP/NG 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS JHAT ARE 
WORK/NG FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT... 









UNITED 
WORLD FEDERAL! 





FEDERAL 
UNION, (WO 





OMITED WORLD FETERAL/STS , 14%. 
3/ EAST 797M STREET” 
WEW VORK 2/ N.Y- 
CORD MEVER , dR. , Presideet- 


FEDERAL UNION, /wc 
FOO NINTH ST. WW 
WASHINGTON /, D.C 

CLAQENCE HO STRETT, Poesvihon 





WRITE THEM FOR, MORE /NFORMATTON 


———— 


eres 


1M JUST ONE GUY +) 


CF 
Ae 


WHAT CAN YOU 








D0 
ABOUT IT? 


1 Too Busy » 


ae. 
aes 








YOU CAN TALK 70 YOUR FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS ABOUT THE NEEO FOR 
ACTION on A WORLP LAW AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


~~ o 
( | $46 SENATOR $0-AND SO) 
HAS COME OWT FOR. 
WORLD GOVERN MENT ) 








— 


(BUT DONT MAKE APEST OUT 
OF YOURSELF ON THE SUBJECT... 
LET THEM DO THER OWN 

THINKING ) 








ITS UPTOUWS 
THE CITIZENS OF THE US. 
— 
ify aoe af ata 
I—\E.— Peer / | 
=A NL ftw | | 
T\ wortp | sie Sen io 
\wag : 


WHICH Wile WE CHOOSE ? 
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OUR MUTUAL TRUST 
(From page 15) 


with its atomizers, the cabinet filled 
with rows of scissors and forceps and 
other gleaming surgical instruments, 
the sterilizer, the operating table, 
and the locked bookcases filled with 
pictures of folks with no clothes on, 
with hideous growths or deformed 
bodies. 

Then Frank would say, “Gee, I 
wish my Pop was a doctor!” But 
maybe it was best Mr. Brandon was 
not our Dad, for he died when Frank 
was in the eighth grade and Frank 
had to quit school to support his 
mother and little sister. How glad I 
am Frank has done well, but how 
happy I am that my Dad lived and 
that my children learned that there 
was no better to bind their 
wounds and cure their ills than their 
Granddaddy Doctor. 

And how often do we find that 
folks just wish they were living in 
some other nation than their own. In 
a recent poll—better to call them 
surveys—forty-two per cent of the 
people of England stated they wanted 
to migrate: one-third of the Dutch: 
one-quarter of the French; while 
less than five per cent of the people 
of our two nations wish to leave their 
borders. We thank goodness that our 
two nations have learned that hap- 
piness and success can be found 
one’s own country. We are contented 
people but if we had to move, I think 
each one of us would say, “If I can’t 
live in my own native land, I would 
rather make my home with you than 
with any other country.” Why? Be- 
cause we're so much alike. 

We share the same continent. 


one 


We 
have the same mountain chains, the 
same the same 
lines are 


coastal formations, 
interior plain. Our coast 
situated on the world’s two largest 
oceans. Our frontier is a common 
one—1500 miles in length with no 
guns, just twenty-two Kiwanian 
peace markers. Ninety per cent of 
the Canadian people live within 130 
miles of it. 

Our law is the English common 
law. Our governments are both the 
representative type. Our ideals are 
both based on the four freedoms. 
Our machinery, our books, our en- 
tertainment, our foods are the same. 
Good, free public education is de- 
manded of and provided by our 
governments. Class distinctions are 
minimized. Farms are family owned 
and operated. 

And there are a dozen more rea- 
sons why the Canadians and the 
Americans are much alike. And, like 
the Brandons and the Gorsuches, 
although they many times wish they 
had some of the things the other 
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folks have, they have grown to real- 
ize that admiration and respect for 
the other fellow not only deepens 
your love for him but helps you to 
appreciate the good things you have 
yourself. Would that more nations 
in the world had the common ties 
that bind us closer and closer to- 
gether. That makes us appreciate 
not only what the other fellow has 
but makes us appreciate our own 
situation. 

Surveys show that nearly twice as 
many of the citizens of our two na- 
tions believe we are more dependent 
on each other than we were ten 
years ago. We need Canadian copper, 
lumber and newsprint — they 
our coal, oil and citrus fruits. 


need 


By sharing our natural resources 


with each other, our two nations 
enjoy the greatest prosperity of 
any two nations in the history of 
mankind. 


And how much of the prosperity 
of our countries has been due to that 
! We of the United States, 
even in the depth of the depression, 


very reason! 


had nearly $5 billions invested in 
Canada—and the Canadians, with a 
tenth as many people, had nearly 


$2 billions invested here. 

Yes, we have a great deal in com- 
mon. We know that any attack by 
an aggressor nation, either from Eu- 
rope or Asia, will be first against 
Canada, for it is on the short air 
route from both these continents. 

We both know that a division be- 
tween us is the best possible assur- 
ance of war against both of us. The 
Canadian Minister of External Af- 
fairs, St. Laurent, in urging the im- 
mediate establishment of the North 
Atlantic security system, 
had this in mind. 


certainly 


We both realize from the recent 
investigation of atomic scientists that 
the atom bomb facts leaked out so 
that seventy-three per cent of our 
people now believe that eventually 
the secret will become known and 
an atomic war will become a grave 
possibility. The rumor now is being 
spread that Russia has some type of 
atomic bomb. 

Thank God we know each other 
too well to become suspicious of the 
other’s motives. 


But although we have so much 
else in common I like to think that 
what makes us so much alike and 
such good neighbors in our two na- 
tions and in Kiwanis is the fact 
that together we provided last year 
nearly 50,000 operations for children; 
helped 1% million find their life work; 
sent thousands to summer camps; 
provided recreational facilities for 
over one million youngsters. THE END 

















Get into ae 









METALIZING 


Baby Shoes 


S,AT HOME, IN 
SPARE TIME 


Get facts today about amazing money- 


making WARNER SUCCESS PLAN that 

shows you every easy step in a completely 

charted path to personal independence — 

with your home as your headquarters... 

offer of This pros ed and tested Plan is working like 

COMPLETE magic. It’s Me acked by an old, reliable com- 

MONEY any... And we se nd it to you on a No- 
MAKING Risk Trial Money Back Guarantee 

PLAN QUICK CASH WAITING 

bd Demand for METALIZING Baby Shoes 

SEND NO and other keepsakes is growing bigger 

ON daily. Our Tested Plan Shows How to Do 

Just Mail | the Work, How to Bring in the Business, 

COUPON How to Make as much as $5 an Hour. Spare 

or full time, big steady profits are waiting 








for you. Send penny postcard or rush coupon for FREE Facts. 


Ray Brandell, Mer., WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 


1512 JARVIS AVE., 





Dept. 381, CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
eS SS SS SS SS AS A SS 
Ray Brandell, Mgr., Warner Electric Co., 
1512 JARVIS AVE., DEPT. 381, CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
Please rush complete details about your No-Risk Trial Money 
Back Plan for Metalizing Baby Shoes. Everything you send is 
FREE and cost me noth ing now or ever, 


NAME —~—~-~ 





ADDRESS ——— 


STATE — 


tl 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd ST. 
NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 


etc. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience 
speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, ete 
Finished with rubber c sh- 
ioned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 


four days for delivery. Each 

$12.50. 

talog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY'' MANUFACTURING ° 

165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





Secretary 















HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 


AND CHRONIC CASES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET | 
125 3. Ww 30t COURT | 


| RESESUN-RAY PARK) 


























To Advertise to 
IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


advertise in 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


5l 














People everywhere agree that St. Petersburg, 
on Florida’s beautiful Gulf Coast, is an ideal 
place for a winter vacation or a year-round 
home. In this ‘Sunshine City” they find a 
remarkable combination of advantages and 
attractions which make life pleasant. All 


kinds of fun under the sun. Increased 

accommodations, reasonable living costs, tra- 

ditional hospitality. For illus- 

trated booklets, write today to... 
H.P. Davenport 











Chamber of Commerce ; 
STPETERSBURG 722<az 
Ton SUEnea etn 8) £97 wv 
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BRONZE TABLETS 





We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 
















“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., Inc. 
Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter- ked originality. Everything 
urnished, Success absolutely guaran- 





. Shipped anywhere: very low cost, 
Thougands, fine oF a hit—best 
ever.”* r ° Book Programs, 
feferences and guarantee. 

Tho Party Guild, i411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Ill. 





Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 








Advertise where advertising counts 


The KIWANIS Magazine 




















Q. Several ranchers have expressed 


their desires to become members of 
our club. They live at a distance of 
thirty or forty miles from the city 
and for this reason do not feel they 
can attend regularly. Is there a mem- 
bership provision that would apply to 
a situation of this nature, and if so, 
could we charge such members only 
for district and International dues and 
for meals which they actually attend? 


A. No. Kiwanis is primarily a serv- 
ice rather than a social club. No indi- 
vidual should be admitted to active 
membership who cannot attend at least 
sixty per cent of the meetings in each 
half year. If the men in question have 
a sufficiently strong desire to become 
members of your club they will be anx- 
ious to pay their share of the financial 
burden of the club as well as to main- 
tain their interest by regular attendance 
at club meetings and to assume their 
part in carrying out club activities. 


Q. Is a former Kiwanian, who has 
been away from his club for four 
years, entitled to a transfer to another 
Kiwanis club? 

A. There is no such thing as a trans- 
fer of membership in Kiwanis. A Ki- 
wanis club is under no obligation to 
grant membership to a former Kiwa- 
nian. Such an individual must be duly 
proposed, investigated and then voted 
upon by the board of directors of a Ki- 
wanis club in the same manner as any 


other individual being considered for 
membership. 
It would be in his favor if a pro- 


spective member carried a Member’s 
Withdrawal Card to show he is a for- 
mer Kiwanian and was in good stand- 
ing at the time of his resignation. 


Q. Should prospective members be 
voted on by the board of directors and 
then approached relative to joining, or 
should we approach the individual first 
to see if he will accept if invited? 


A. By all means, make it a club pol- 
icy that the board of directors must ac- 
cept a proposal for membership before 
indication is given to an individual that 
he is being considered for membership. 


Q. Our club has created a revolving 
fund to reimburse school students in- 
jured in the course of scholastic or in- 
ter-scholastic athletics. It is a large 
undertaking and we are asking for any 
suggestions you may have to offer. 


A. While this is a most commendable 
project, care must be taken to make 
certain that the club may not become 
liable for a larger amount than it can 


pay. Without attempting to pass upon 
the matter, it does seem that if it is 
represented to the public and to the 
children in these schools that your club 
will bear the expenses of a student in- 
jured in some athletic pursuit and, if, 
as a result of this representation, a stu- 
dent enters into such athletic event re- 
lying upon the Kiwanis club to pay his 
expenses, a legal liability may be built 
up against your club which is beyond 
that contemplated. 

It is most important to secure in writ- 
ing a well-considered legal opinion as 
to the possible liability, or lack of lia- 
bility, of your club in such a situation. 


Q. Is there a definite plan we can 
follow in our efforts to increase the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of our com- 
mittees? 


A. Yes. Make certain your committee 
chairmen are familiar with the infor- 
mation and suggestions which appear in 
the Club Committee Suggestions and the 
1949 Monographs. Urge each committee 
to hold regular monthly meetings, pref- 
erably in the homes of the committee 
members. Secure written monthly re- 
ports from the committee chairmen, 
which reports should bé studied by the 
board of directors for the purpose of of- 
fering additional suggestions and ideas 
for the consideration of the committees. 
Under separate cover we are forwarding 
to you a copy of the Service Department 
Bulletin entitled, “Club Committees— 
Activities and Reports.” This bulletin 
contains additional ideas you may want 
to adopt in your over-all plan to im- 
prove committee functioning. 


Q. May a woman be made an honor- 
ary member of a Kiwanis club? 


A. No. Article III, Section 5 of the 
Standard Form for Club By-laws states 
“Any man who has performed some dis- 
tinguished service . . . may be elected 
as an honorary member. .. .” 


Q. We are planning a club program 
for the week of January 21 in observ- 
ance of the Thirty-fourth Anniversary 
of Kiwanis International. Do you have 
any suggestions? 


A. A special bulletin containing pro- 
gram suggestions for the observance of 
the Thirty-fourth Anniversary of Ki- 
wanis International was enclosed with 
the December Monthly Club Bulletin, 
which was mailed to all clubs on De- 
cember 11. Accompanying this bulletin 
was a copy of the International Presi- 
dent’s “Anniversary Week Message,” 
which should be read as a feature of 
your program. 

THE END 
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A COMMON WILL 
(From page 14) 


that of the United States. We were 
taking that too much for granted 
until the spy trial roused us to the 
realization that freedom requires 
eternal vigilance. 

President Trueman of our Uni- 
versity said, “Communism in Canada 
is a damnable thing.” It demanded 
adherence that denied humanity and 
environment, sneered at ancient 
friendships and did not ask loyalty to 
one’s country. 


We learned how true that was 


from a speaker in our own club 
recently. This young chap had been 
taken off a farm not far from Winni- 
peg sixteen years ago and was sent 
to the Communistic University in 
Moscow. He is back now talking 


plainly and bluntly about the cun- | 


ning and the treachery of this ism 


that is void of liberty and void of 


good will. 
Another chap, who was a fellow 
student with him, went back to his 


country and carried out the pattern, | 
and he succeeded only too well. I | 


refer to Gottwald. You know what 
happened in Czechoslovakia. 

We are happy and comfortable in 
these two countries, but we are 
faced with an international crisis. 
To mince words at a time like this 
serves no useful purpose. Within one 
generation, our two nations have 
poured out their treasures of blood 
and of money for what? 

For aggression? No. For imperial- 
istic designs? No. For economic 
designs? No. To covet or grab the 
lands of other nations? No. To im- 
pose our wills upon other peoples? 
No. But to the end that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. 

My appeal is that we face the 
crisis realistically. Our president, in 
a message to the International Board, 
said, “In the widespread unrest of 
our day lies the danger of another 
disaster and the possible sacrificing 
of millions of our youth.” Already 


the vultures of war are circling in | 


the heavens. 


Let us then, Kiwanians, strengthen | 


the existing bonds of friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
and support all programs essential to 
their defense and mutual welfare. 

In this crisis, our peoples have no 
dividing borders or frontiers of breed 
or birth. Let us have a joint program 
of military armament, a standardiza- 
tion of military equipment, arma- 
ments, and training, and above all, a 
common will to join with other free- 
dom-loving nations to meet this chal- 


lenge—to Serve and to Build. 
THE END 
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Forest City, N.C. ...... Feb. 11 
al). a Wildwood, N. J. ....... Feb. 13 


Brandon, Manitoba..... Feb. 7 Cape May, N. J......... Feb. 14 
Elyria, Ohio........... Feb. 10 RO, ATs cn 90660. Feb. 19 
Omaha, Nebr. .........Feb. 13 East Chicago, Ind. ..... Feb. 19 

Shelton, Conn. ........ Feb. 22 

Bellefonte, Pa. ........ Feb. 25 
9) th Year Ponbeody, BAUS. . 6.00 cas Feb. 27 
San Luis Obispo, Calif...Feb. 6 PI ccc tcncaad Feb. 28 
SN Bea Say. + 00 0h- 0 hes Feb. 7 Malden, Mass. ......... Feb. 28 








THERE’S NO time at dS 








The entire ensemble of “NOW AND THEN” staged by the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
mouth, Tl, and produced by the John B. Rogers Co. 


BRING BACK THOSE MINSTREL DAYS 


GAGS—LAUGHS—MUSIC—FUN 
ALL THIS AND $ DOLLARS $ TOO! 


WITH A PROJECT THAT IS “GOOD KIWANIS” 
GUARANTEE SUCCESS—GET THE BEST 


The ROGERS WAY is the Quick-Sure-Easy-Way 


ROGERS PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTION—COSTUMES—SCENERY—SCRIPTS 
INSURES 
@ MORE FUN FOR CAST AND AUDIENCE 
@ MORE NET PROFITS FOR YOUR CLUB 


OUR NEW ‘“*PACKAGE MINSTREL” 
For Smaller Towns and Those Doing Own Shows: Includes the Com- 
plete Rogers Service Except Professional Direction 


WRITE NOW FOR SPRING & FALL DATES 
45 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


obn B. Rogers Producing G. 


q FOSTORIA, OHIO 





























KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 





Crmadian Pacific 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Hotels KIWANIS MEETINGS 
Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 


Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 





CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — I’th-century 
charm; 20th-century conveniences.4723 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets every Thursday 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—Largest 
hotel in British Empire. Air-conditioned conference 
rooms. 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 
Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 
ets every Tuesday 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— Modern 
up-to-date. 268 Rooms. Be -autiful scene ry. You'll find 


Kiwanis here every Monday 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 
quarters for luncheon every Monday 490 comfortable, 
spacious rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
c:imate all year, Luxury spot on the west coast. English 
country-house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day here. 









“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 


300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 








HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 


600 Constantly Modern Rooms 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















In NEW YORK 
KiWwawnit $ 
headquarters are at 














DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Ktwans Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 








porel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





Under Knott Management 


“COLUMBUS, 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 












| Washing 4g tora 5 forest 
0.) MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 















LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


Schnetzler, which contains several ob- 
servations that might be misconstrued 
and mislead the average layman. If 
Mr. Schnetzler’s suggestions were to be 
adopted unqualifiedly, the result would 
not improve our jury system but might 
make it even more susceptible to human 
frailties. 


During my many years of practice at 
the Bar of the State of New York I have 
never participated in a jury trial where 
substantial justice was not done—jus- 
tice that is meted out by man and not 
perfect justice which can only be ex- 
pected from the all-knowing God. 

Our forefathers and the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States real- 
ized that the mainstay of democracy was 
to give the man accused of a crime a 
trial by a jury of his peers. Centuries 
of experiment and experience have 
proven without a shadow of a doubt 
that these illustrious Americans were 
right. The Constitution which was 
drawn by these men does not provide 
that a juror shall be a college graduate, 
a man of means or a person especially 
qualified and instructed on the law and 
the administration of the law. It sim- 
ply provides for a run of the mill juror 
who believes in democracy and respects 
the rights of his fellow man. 

While I agree that a juror should have 


| certain fundamental qualifications, such 





Hotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 





L. H. Poesch, Manager 














New hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 

















HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
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as ability to speak and understand our 
language fluently, I am strenuously op- 
posed to having jurors instructed by a 
series of lectures in night school or any 
other school. If a juror understands the 
principles of democracy as an American 
he needs no other qualifications. 

Mr. Schnetzler complains of the con- 
duct of “Miss Hysterics” in a jury which 
sat upon a case with him. Apparently 
“Miss Hysterics” was not the obstinate 
and unreasonable person which perhaps 
the other jurors may have considered 
her to be. She obviously was motivated 
by a sincere desire to do what she be- 
lieved to be justice. The fact that she 
was willing to retire into another room 
to meditate, before she consented to 
agree to the conclusion that the other 
jurors had reached, should inure to her 
credit rather than be held against her. 
I would much rather have a juror con- 
sider a case from every angle, before 
a decision is reached, than to have “snap 
judgment.” There is no evil comparable 
to a snap judgment of a case whether it 
be by a judge or a jury. We must not 
lose sight of the all-important fact that 
a jury in a criminal case is dealing with 
the life or liberty of his fellow man. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that our system of drawing jurors and 
the conduct.of our trials as presently 
regulated is the best method yet devised 
by man. Let us not be led astray by 
trying to “streamline” our courts of jus- 
tice lest we forfeit those inalienable 
rights which we are so fortunate to in- 
herit. 

Edward E. Bianco, Past President 
Kiwanis Club of The Bronz, N. Y. 
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CRUSADE IN EUROPE. By Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 559 Pages. New York: 
Doubleday. $5.00. 


Seven days subsequent to “Pearl 
Harbor,” Dwight D. Eisenhower, briga- 
dier general, temporary grade, in the 
United States Army, reported to his 
Chief of Staff, General George C. 
Marshall, in Washington, D.C. It was 
the fourth time the two soldiers had 
stood face to face. Their previous inter- 
views had averaged two minutes each. 
This one consumed twenty—in the 
course of which Marshall conveyed to 
his subordinate a picture of United 
States military strengths and weakness- 
es in the plundered Pacific. Now, he 
concluded, “What should be our line of 
action?” 

Keeping what he hoped was a poker 
face, Eisenhower asked time in which 
to frame his answer. A few hours later 
he returned with a series of suggestions, 
on which Marshall made but a single 
comment: “I agree with you.” 

Six months later Eisenhower was 
commanding “Torch,” the military op- 
eration by which the Nazi forces were 
banished from the continent of Africa. 
Three years later he handed an historic 
paper to Field Marshall Jodl of the 
German army; thus successfully con- 
cluding the largest military venture in 
the history of the world, a venture in- 
volving three million Allied soldiers 
and sailors and culminating in the 
total surrender of a war-making ma- 
chine that not long before had been on 
the brink of conquering the globe. 

Crusade In Europe is General Eisen- 
hower’s report to the American people. 
On the whole it is a spare, factual, mili- 
tary document. Rarely does the general 
step aside to permit the man to speak. 
As a war memoir, it has none of the 
polished eloquence of Churchill’s The 
Gathering Storm. It lacks the felicitous 
phrase-that-goes-to-the-heart-of- 
things of Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly. 
In spite of this simplicity, it is a warm, 
endearing, ennobling work, glowing 
throughout with the large spirit of its 
creator. 

Every word, every implication refutes 
the stale notion that military greatness 
is synonymous with heel-clicking men- 
tal inflexibility. Every chapter is proof 
positive that the maintenance of indivi- 
dual liberty, dignity and difference, far 
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from being a deterrent to, is the firmest 
possible foundation for effective collec- 
tive action in the face of real emergency. 

Crusade in Europe will be read, and 
deserves to be read, by millions. As a 
military book, it will no doubt be a 
source of stimulating thought and dis- 
cussion in Command and Staff Schools 
for years to come. As a report to the 
people, it will inspire and enlighten. It 
will be reviewed at length in all the 
larger newspapers and journals. For 
that reason I will not go into detail here, 
except to say what I’m sure many other 
readers will be equally quick to note— 
that the major quality of Eisenhower’s 
greatness, the quality that shines 
through every sentence, is his ability to 
respect the other fellow. 

If that large, ramified and much mis- 
applied concept called democracy can 
be reduced to a simple phrase, I would 
say that it is: the ability to respect the 
other fellow. 


THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. 
179 Pages. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$3.00. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. By Law- 
rence Gould. 308 Pages. New York: 
Doubleday. $2.95. 


In its day the human race has opened 
up many difficult fields of knowledge 
from the mystery of the stars to nuclear 
fission. The only subject man _ has 
rather assiduously avoided looking into 
is himself. Where machinery is con- 
cerned, he demands the facts. Where 
man is concerned, he prefers to lean on 
prejudices, notions, ideas that were out- 
moded in Noah’s day, half-truths, and 
assorted flapdoodle. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to find in 
these two popularly written books that 
the Science of Man is concretely, if 
timidly, making progress. Of the two, 
The Open Self is the more advanced 
and thought-provoking. Its author is 
an extremely learned philosopher. His 
book is a sort of inquiry into the pos- 
sible relationship between the physical 
structure of an individual’s body and 
the kind of life he prefers to live. 

Only time and further research can 
test the validity of the author’s theses. 
The conclusions to which they bring 
him are exceptionally interesting. 

He feels that mankind stands at the 
crossroads. One way leads to what he 





calls “the closed society,” characterized 
by glorification of the state and regi- 
mentation of the individual. The other 
leads to “the open society of open 
selves,” which the author describes in 
these words: 

“It (the open society) will repudiate 
all attempts to pour its members into 
a common mold. It will be a society in 
which all varieties of persons can attain 
their own unique forms of integrity. It 
will glory in a multiplicity of arts and 
philosophies and ways of life. It will 
recognize that interactions between 
persons must be as diversified as inter- 
acting persons are diverse. It will con- 
stantly adapt its institutions to meet 
new needs and new problems .. . It 
will make available to all persons the 
knowledge, the security, the food, the 
medical care, the leisure, the mobility 
which they need for continuing growth. 
It will be a person-centered society in 
which no type of person can impose his 
pattern of selfhood upon other persons.” 

Achievement of either type of society 
calls for planning. The author rejects, 
as immature thinking, the idea that 
planning of itself is bad. “Planning,” he 
insists, “is inherent in the making of 
our selves and our society. Social plan- 
ning is now inescapable. To plan or not 
to plan is no longer the issue. The only 
relevant issue is whether to plan for the 
closed or open society.” (Author’s 
italics.) 

Gould’s The Way to be Happy is a 
joyously written book of common sense 
advice. The author, a consulting psy- 
chologist, takes up nearly every human 
problem and manages to offer wise and 
feasible solutions to all of them. 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY 
ACTION. By Clarence King. New 
York: Harper. $3.00. 


For community leaders, students, 
civic-minded citizens generally. A guide 
to the ins and outs of effective com- 
munity effort. Emphasis is on com- 
munity chest activities, problems of 
health, recreation, public relations and 
the like. Clear, practical, a good refer- 
ence work. 


GROUP WORK WITH AMERICAN 
YOUTH: A Guide to the Practice of 
Leadership. By Grace Coyle. New 
York: Harper. $3.75. 


Miss Coyle is Professor of Group 
Work at Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. A quick sampling of her 
volume in proof form proves it to be of 
real practical use to men whose com- 
munity work is among youth. Miss 
Coyle cites typical “cases” of young 
people’s club groups in action and dis- 
cusses in detail such matters as achieve- 
ment of democratic control, cultivation 
of helpful inter-personal relations, and 
creation of interesting club programs. 
As far as I know, nothing quite as thor- 
ough and up to date on this subject has 
been published before. 

—Milton Lomask 
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Post Office Deficits © When 
weary of the cost of politicians running 
business, your socialist friend is sure to 


all kinds of “free” services. 

The figures I gave were for the year 
ending on June 30. This fiscal year, it 
is estimated, the loss will be double— 

$542,000,000. So, when your taxes 
are raised by the next Congress, give 
three cheers and a razzle-dazzle for 
more Socialism. 


you get 





say: “Ah, but look at the Post Office.” 
That is supposed to knock you dead. So 
let’s look at the Post Office . . . ah! 
According to the commission to re- 
organize the executive branches of gov- 





“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 


Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners ernment, in 1947 the Post Office lost 
Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs $150,000,000 on second class mail; $90,- Old Men in Congress ® This Congress 
og Bagge 000,000 on third class mail; $70,000,000 will be controlled by old Seniorit 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. , on third class mail; $70,000, will be controlled by old men. Seniority 


on fourth class; $50,000,000 on Air Mail; 
$30,000,000 on money orders and postal 
notes; and $12,000,000 on odds and ends. 
As against this ocean of red ink in 
which $402,000,000 was sunk, the Post 
Office made a profit on first class mail 
of $150,000,000, showing a net loss of a 
yf Bg quarter of a billion dollars. 
high sounding “‘pro’’ type On first class mail the government 
language. <A clear, simple . ‘ 
easy to understand golf | grants itself a monopoly. No private 
ge Big lg ha ly company can carry it for hire. If it does, 
the fine is $500, or six months in jail, or 


does it. Seniority makes old men the 
chairmen of Congressional committees, 
and the chairmen run Congress. 
Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in charge of all tax 
bills will be Bob Doughton of North 
Carolina, aged 85. The powerful Rules 
Committee will be headed by Adolph J. 
Sabath of Chicago, aged 82. Sol Bloom 
of New York, aged 78, will be top man 
on Foreign Affairs. Others include Brent 
Spence of Kentucky, 74, Banking and 
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the monopoly part of its business. On 
the other sections, where it has compe- 
tition, its waste and inefficiency cause 
it to lose money. 

The 1947 losses of a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars were incurred in the biggest 
boom year in history. But boom or bust, 
the Post Office loses money and collects 
its losses from the taxpayer. 

So, as an example of Socialism in ac- 
tion, let’s look at the Post Office 
ah! ah! It pays no interest on its in- 
vestment; no depreciation on its build- 
ings; no taxes on its huge plant; no in- 
surance. If a post office burns down, it 
is replaced by new appropriations in 
Congress. If thé Post Office counted 
these charges among its costs, as pri- 
vate business must do, its losses would 
be colossal. Yet the Post Office is used 
by all the Socialist planners as an un- 
answerable argument for the 
ment going in for housing, public power 
plants, and what not 

When you confront the New Day So- 
cialists with the above facts, they come 
back at you by saying: “Well, carrying 
the mail is not a business; it is an in- 
vestment in a service, and you shouldn’t 
expect a profit.” But what is the moving 
of a ton of coal but a service? Parcel 
Post is a “service,” but express compa- 
nies are in business! 

I take off my hat to the clerks and 
mailmen. They are a fine lot of men, 
and the losses are not their fault. The 
fault is in the system. It is due to the 
political management of the business 
which puts palatial post offices in small 
towns to keep them voting right. The 
politicians, and private interests as well, 
load up the Post Office Department with 


govern- 


Virginia, 76, Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries; Mary Norton of New Jersey, 73, 
Administration; William Whittington of 
Mississippi, 70, Public Works; Carl Vin- 
son of Georgia, 65, Armed Services. 

In the Senate, Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee, Chairman of Appropriations, 
79; Tom Connolly of Texas, Foreign Af- 
fairs, 71; Bob Wagner of New York, 
Banking and Currency, 71—although he 
may be too ill to take the post; Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Agriculture, 72; 
Pat McCarran of Nevada, Judiciary, 72; 
and Walter George of Georgia, Finance, 
70. 

Among these oldsters are some of the 
ablest and best men in Congress. Nev- 
ertheless, age is in the saddle there. 

When continuous service alone de- 
cides the chairmanships, you do get ex- 
perience, but the practice keeps many 
able men submerged for years. 

Should experience, or ability, decide? 
Often, of course, the two qualities are 
found in the same man. The practice of 
letting seniority decide avoids contests 
and bitterness. It promotes gocd feeling 
on a committee. Everyone knows who 
the chairman will be. It is said that the 
hereditary principle of succession from 
father to eldest son was invented to 
avoid contests for power. Men preferred 
to take the chance of a nincompoop son 
succeeding his father rather than split 
the tribe into warring camps. That is 
what “unity” meant to primitive men. 

But most of the world has abandoned 
the hereditary principle, and the prac- 
tice of permitting mere years of service 
to select congressional committee chair- 
men is against the spirit of the age. 

—Samuel B. Pettengill 
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PROVE THAT AMERICANS 
WILL "SELL" AMERICA 
WHEN YOU GIVE THEM 
THE "AMMUNITION"! 


“SELL” YOUR MEMBERS — the Doctor, 
Grocer, Garageman, Manufacturer, in fact ALL 
of them, on the idea of using the “It’s Fun To 
Live In America” pamphlets each month as 
inserts with pay-roll envelopes, statements, 


circulars, etc. 


START A PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROJECT by 


n of distributing several thousand of these pam- 


Jin- 
phlets monthly to schools, churches, theaters, 


- of and all other large gatherings in your city, 
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CANVAS INDUSTRIES such as light and 
gas companies, telephone companies, and 
manufacturing plants urging that they dis- 


tribute these pamphlets to their employees. 
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OVER SIXTEEN MILLION COPIES of the 1948 series dis- OF LIFE. Ask your Club Secretary to place a regular monthly 
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All right, Son... Someone else is listening now! 


It’s a thin, small voice, but it’s going to be heard 
at last, thanks to Kiwanis International. 


It’s the voice of thousands of children in this coun- 
try who are not stupid, who are not sullen, who are 
not inattentive—but who are hard of hearing. 


For many of these children, it may already be too 
late to attack the hearing impairment itself—but, 
as long as they have some hearing left, it is not too 
late to help them along the path to normal, well- 
adjusted lives. For many other thousands, how- 
ever, medical science still has time to deal with the 
handicap itself—but only if the trouble is discov- 
ered early enough! 


In behalf of these children, many of whom will 
be grateful to Kiwanis all their lives, we offer our 
sincere congratulations to Kiwanis International 
on the decision to make Conservation of Children’s 
Hearing a highlight of the 1949 Kiwanis Under- 
privileged Child Program. 

We pledge the cooperation of more than 300 
Sonotone offices and over 800 trained Sonotone 
Consultants, in all parts of the country, in help- 


ing to make this Kiwanis program an outstanding 
contribution to social betterment in every com- 
munity in this land. We especially call your atten- 
tion to the new Sonotone Screening Audiometer, a 
new and portable instrument designed particularly 
for school hearing tests. 

Sonotone, largest organization in the world devoted 
to better hearing, is proud to join hands with 
Kiwanis International in this inspiring and vital 
campaign. 


For further information on the hearing problem 
among children, we recommend reading ‘“Con- 
serving Our Children’s Hearing,” by Irving I. 
Schachtel, President of Sonotone. Copies available 
at your local Sonotone office or write Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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